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PREFACE. 



Thb present work is intended for two classes of 
persons, — for teachers and for private adult stu- 
dents. 

To the former, it supplies the means of testing 
.at once the accuracy and neaiaiess of the Exercises 
submitted to their examination. — ^For obvious rea- 
sons, the fiej should be reserved for the teacher's 
exclusive use ; and, if possible, be unknown to the 
pupiL 

To aduhprivaie students, however, not possess- 
ing the advantage of a master, the Kej becomes 
almost indispensable. But with reference to such 
students, the following caution cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon ; — Avoid consuUing the Key 
till 70U have earnestly and itutependetUly completed 
each Exercise^ according to the respective direc- 
tions. Thefiy and not till then, the Key can be 
called into requisition, to verify the accuracy of 
your Own efforts. Should your production be im 
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perfect, hesitate not to write it over again ; — for 
the qtmUtyiy and not the quantity, is the point at 
which you should aim. 

Experience has shown that the series of exer- 
cises, to which this Manual forms the Key, may, in 
the hands of a skilful teacher, be found very bene- 
ficial in a great yariety of ways. And, as it em- 
braces a course of practical lessons, illustrated by 
easy and appropriate models on many interesting 
subjects, no work possesses equal claims fbr pre- 
paring youth to undergo with credit the recently 
appointed Governmental Examinations. As a 
whole, indeed, it is calculated to induce habits of 
verbal discrimination — carefbl analysis— appropri- 
ate classification — and eompact arrangement^ — the 
very constituents of tasteful compositio&» 

Thorp- Arch- Grange, near Tadcaster, 
Jan^ 1, 1809. 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES. 



ZiBssow «•— p. iia. 

24. a. Exercises on Generic and Specific Difference, 

Obfect. Genus, Specific Dif^rence. 

Man is an animal endowed with reason. 

Horse a quadruped with hoofed feet and flowing 

mane, 
jBird an animal with ioiti^a and two feet. 

Fish an animal with ^lu for swimming. 

6. I. A Zebra has stripes on his hack, but a ^Torse has not. 

2. A Goa^ has hair, but a Sheep has wool. 

3. A Whale is a large fish, its fiesh not fit to be eaten ; — a 
Salmon is a mach smaller fish, its flesh is reddish and fit to be 
eaten. 

4. A Tiger is withont mane, and its back is striped ; — a 
Lion has a mane, but its back has no stripes. 

5. A Kite is a bird of prey, about the size of a hawk ; — 
an Eagle is also a bird of prey, but much larger than a kite. 

B 
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6. A Bee is a honey producing insect, armed with a 
sting; — A Butterfly does not produce honej, and has no 
sting. 

KBSSOir 6.->p. 12. 
Sxerelfles on Beftnitloni. 

1. Definition of Words. 

25. I. Temperance is the due restraint of our appetites 
and passions. 

2. Industry is a diligent application to any object. 

3. Perseverance^ continued application till we have accom- 
plished our object. 

4. Frugality is the careful husbanding of our property and 
resources. 

5. Conscience is the innate principle which approves or 
disapproves our actions. 

6. Truth, an exact adherence to facts. 

7. Justice, the principle which regulates what is fair and 
equitable both to ourselres and others. 

8. Compassionf Sympathy for others in affliction. 

9. Pride, an inordinate self-esteem. 

10. Avarice, an insatiable coyetons desire of increasing 
one's property. 

11. Lying, asserting fiction as truth, 

12. Envy, a feeling of malignity at another's prosperity. 

2. Definition of Things, 

Ol^eet. Proximate Genus. Specific DH^enee. 

26. 1. A Sheep is a quadruped covered with wool, 

2. A Horse is a quadruped with a, flowing mane tokii 

hide covered with hair, 

3. An Eagfe is a bird of prey soaring high in the 8k3\ 

4. A Shark is a large vora- with a large mouth and 

cious^^A sharp teeth. 

5. A Lemon is & fruit of a very acid taste. 
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Ol(fect. ProgitHaie Genus. Specific D^rence. 

C. A Watch is a piece of me- suited for the pocket, 
cfianism indi- 
cating the time 
7. An Egg is the germ which contains the em- 

bryo of the same spe- 
cies. 
S, Silver ia& metal of a white shining colour. 

9. A Forest is a large unculti- covered with trees, 
vated tract of 
land 

10. A Cottage is a,n humble hcAi- containing only one or 

tation two rooms, 

11. A Park is a large extent artificially laid out and 

of land enclosed, 

12. A Garden ISA ctdtivated plot containing vegetables, 

of ground fruits, ^c. , for the use 

of man. 

Ziassoir 6.— p. is. 

Analysis of VTordi. 

1. Things, 

27a. I. A Bird is a. winged 1. A Quadruped is & four- 
animal, with two feQt, and Me footed animal inhabiting the 
both to fly in the air and to earth only, 
walk on the ground. 

2. A Fish is an animal pos- 2. A Bird has wings and 
sessing gills and fins, the for- feet, by which it can fly in the 
mer enabling it to live, and air, and also walk upon land, 
the latter, to move in water. 

3. A Reptile is a creeping 3. A Quadruped is an ani- 
animal with several feet. mal with four feet by which 

it walks. 

4. A Clock is a large and 4. A Watch is a small por- 
siatipnary piece of mechanism tahle piece of mechanism for 

b2 
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used to indicate the lapse of pointing out the hour, 
time. 

5. A Bed is a four-post 5. A Sofa is a long seat, 
frame-workf with a stuffed with cushions, to rest on. 
mattress, to sleep on. 

6. A Field is apiece of cul- 6. A Garden is a cultiyated 
tiyated land, either arable or piece of ground occupied with 
meadoir, enclosed. herbs, fruits, or flowers. 

7. A Canal \b an artificial 7. A Eiver is a naturally 
stream of water. formed current of water, be- 
tween two hills. 

8. A CasHe is the fortified 8. A Mansion is a manor- 
residence of a noble. house, or the elegant dwelling 

•j of some of the gentry. 

2. Words. 

b, 1. Geometry is the science 1. ^/^fe^ra is the science of 
which treats of the measure- calculating by means of fo- 
ment of lines, surfaces, and bols or letters, 
solids. 

2. A Lie is a false state- 2. A Mistake is an error, ac- 
ment made, with a direct in- cidentaUy asserted, but with- 
tention to deceive. out any intention of deceiving. 

3. ^m6»9rttoii«,anythingnot 3. Equivocal, having a 
defined with sufficient clear- double signification designedly 
ness to enable us to distinguish given, thereby rendering the 
its precise meaning. statement doubtful except to 

the speaker. 

4. Prudence, knowledge 4. Wisdom, the power of 
applied to practice, judging rightly, independently 

of practice. 
.5. Pride is an inordinate 5. Vanity is a conceitedness 
self-esteem, in petty things, desiring the 

esteem of others. 
6. Frugality, the proper 6. Avarice is a greedy de- 
management of affairs, so as sire for gain, for the sidie of 
o preserve what without care hoarding up. 
id system would be lost. 
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7. Decision is the quality 7. Obstinacy is an unrea- 
by which we can, after ex- sonable adherence, without 
amination, be firm and settled examination, to an opinion, 
in our opinions and conduct, purpose, or system. 

8. Presumption^ a blind or 8. Confidences the steady re- 
headstrong determination to Uance either on the yeracity 
any course of conduct. or integrity of another, or in 

any fact. 



KB880V 7.~p. 13. 

Analoffy* 

28. 1. The Wings of a bird and the Legs of an animal. 

The Wings of a bird enable it to move aloft in the air; — 
the Legs of an animal enable it to pursue its course upon the 
earth. 

2. The Wheels of a carriage and the Sails of a ship. 

The Wheels of a carriage are contrived to assist its motion 
on the road ; — the Sails of a ship, to impel it through the 
waves. 

3. The art of Painting and the art of Writing. 

The art of Painting enables us to convey to others the out- 
ward lineaments of an object; — the art of Writing enables us, 
by means of certain characters, to convey to others our thoughts 
and sentiments on an object, as well as a description of it. 

4. Genius and the Sun. 

Genius is that faculty of the soul which illuminates every- ' 
thing which it discusses. The Sun is the luminary which gives 
light and heat to the planets. 

5. Intoxication and Insanity, 

Both Intoxication and Insanity render a person unconscious 
of his actions. The one by inflaming the brain with ardent 
alcohol; the other by subjecting the individual to the in* 
fluence of some internal disarrangement. 

6. Darkness and Affliction. 

b3 
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Darkness prevents us attending to our affairs. Affliction 
renders us incapable of business. The former buries every 
object in obscurity, hindering us from carrying out our con- 
cerns from a want of light. The latter so absorbs the mind 
in deep distress as to prevent our turning it to any other ob- 
ject; while both completely prevent our attention to business 
of any kind. 

7. A Tree and an Animal. 

A Tree is a living vegetable production, but unable to move 
from its place; an Animal is a living corporeal creature, 
capable of locomotion. 

The one is provided with roots and leaves through which 
it imbibes the juices, &c., suitable for its sustenance; the 
other with a mouth and stomach which supply it with proper 
nourishment for its support. 

8. Food and Education, 

Food is intended to nourish and strengthen the body ; 
Education to strengthen the mind, and discipline the passions. 

9. The Gills of a fish and the Lungs of a quadruped. 
The GUIs of a fish enable it to exist in water; the Lungs 

of a quadruped enable it to live and respire in the air. The 
one extracts from the water the air necessary for existence; 
the other inhales the air in which it moves. 

10. Comfort and Light, 

Comfort is a cheering brightness in the h6art of man; Light 
is a brightness enlightening the outer world. The one cheers 
and vivifies the inner, and the other the outer existence; while 
both make us glad and happy. 

XiBSSOir 8. — p. 15. 
Definition and Judgrment. 

30. 1. Definition. — Flattery is praise given in a greater 
degree than the object of it is entitled to. 

Judgment. —7 We should be careful not to credit everything 
spoken in our praise, as many in offering their adulation 
Vave an interested motive, and that very often a base one. 
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2. Definition. — Industry is a diligent application to any 
object. 

Judgment — Every one should laboriously pursue his busi* 
ness ; since, by that means, our endeavours are generally 
crowned with success. 

3. Definition, ->- Temperance is the proper restraint of our 
passions aoH appetites. 

Judgment — Every man should avoid excesses, as they 
disarrange both mind and body. 

4. Definition. — Piefy is reverence of God and affection 
for parents and relatives. 

Judgment. — It connects preparation for heaven, with the 
comfortable and honourable discharge of those obligations 
implanted in us by Providence. 

5. Definition. -*- Virtue^ doing our duty to our neighbour 
in opposition to all temptations to the contrary. 

Judgment — Every one should carefully follow the path of 
duty, since it is productive of so much inward satisfaction and 
happiness. 

6. Definition. — Friendship is an affectionate union of two 
persons, of nearly the same situation in life, and the same 
sentiments. 

Judgment — Since our joys are so increased, and our 
sorrows so much abated when shared by a sincere friend, it 
is no wonder that we find few people of sentiment without 
one. 

7. Definition. — Charity is a practical solicitude for the 
welfare of others. 

Judgment. — This is one of the most important and exten- 
sive of the Christian Graces, and affords to the mind the 
highest comfort. 

8. Definition. — Courage, that state of mind which can 
view danger without alarm. 

Judgment — Some degree of courage is absolutely necessary 
for every man to be virtuous. 

9. Definition. — Perseverance is a continued application with 

a view to success. 
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Judgment — However slowly we may progress in an nn- 
dertaking, we should never give it up, remembering that every 
little done, brings us nearer its completion. 



ImEBBOV 9. — p. 16. 
I^eflnitlon and Judgment. » 

1. Definition, — Truth, An adherence to reality. 
Judgment, — Truth is important both to the narrator and 

hearer. 

2. Definition, — Falsehood, A departure from reality. 
Judgment, — Prejudicial both to general and individual 

interests. 

3. Definition, — Sloth, Sluggishness of mind and body. 
Judgment — Prejudicial to health, and every kind of busi- 
ness. 

4. Definition. — Cleanliness, Bodily purity. 
Judgment, — Contributes to health and comfort. 

5. Definition, — Humilily, A low estimate of one's self. 
Judgment, — A good incentive to real advancement. 

6. Definition, — Envy, A mean depreciation of another's 
merits. 

Judgment — The source of constant irritation and annoy- 
ance, 

7. Definition, — Resentment, The union of anger and 
revenge. 

Judgment, — A disposition utterly at variance with the 
Christian injunction of Forgiveness. 

8. Definition, — Order, The methodical arrangement of 
things. 

Judgment. — Most contributive to comfort and despatch. 

9. Definition, — Happiness, That state of mind and body 
harmonising with God's appointed course for producing 
agreeable sensations. 

Judgment, — That state to which every individual ought 
to aspire, as the best appointed by our Creator. 
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CHAPTER IL 
STRUCTURE AND SEQUENCE OF SENTENCES. 

KBSSOir 11.-:- p. 21. 
Struotiire of Sentences. 

39. ExBRClSES. — 1. A long sentence divided into five 
smaller ones, 

a. In the volumes of sacred history there is an impartiality 
of narrative, which is an undoubted characteristic of truth. — 
b. If we read the lives of Plutarch, or the history by Livy, 
we soon discover that these writers composed their works 
under the influence of many prejudices in favour of their 
respective countries. — c, A veil is thrown over the defects of 
their heroes, but their virtues are placed in a strong light, and 
painted in vivid colours. — d» In the Scriptures, on the con- 
trary, both of the Old and the New Testament, the strictest 
impartiality prevails. — e. The vices of David, Solomon, and 
their successors, are neither concealed nor palliated. 

2. The/olhwing sentences are rendered uniform according to 
Rule 7, No, 38. 

1. Active verbs, — We place the works of Pagan writers in 
their proper situation, and give them an additional value by 
making them subservient to the cause of religion, and the 
illustration of divine truth. 

2. Passive construction, — In the Holy Scriptures the 
characters of persons are faithfully sketched^ and the effects 
of the passions are represented without reserve or conceal- 
ment 

3. Active construction. — The art of writing preserves the 
memorials of truth, and imparts an accurate knowledge of 
its records to successive generations. 
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KSSSOir 12. — p. 22. 

Paragrraplis. 

40. Exercises. — a. The sentences arranged into four 
distinct paragraphs, 

1. When Socrates was asked why he had built for himself 
so small a house, ** Small as it is," he replied, ** I wish I could 
fill it with friends/' These, indeed^ are all that a wise man 
would desire to assemble ; for a crowd is not company, faces 
are but a gallery of pictures, and talk but a tinkling cymbal 
where there is no love. 

2. It is related of Pythagoras, an eminent philosopher of 
antiquity, that before he would admit any one as a pupil into 
his school, he was accustomed to inquire, who were his asso- 
ciates; justly concluding, that those who would keep bad 
company would not be much profited by his instructions. 

3. When any of his courtiers attempted to inflame An- 
toninus Pius with a passion for military glory, he would 
answer, that he more desired the preservation of one subject 
than the destruction of a thousand enemies. 

4. Every man is fastened to some spot of earth, by the 
thousand small threads that habit and association are con- 
tinually binding over him. When the Canadian Indians 
were once solicited to emigrate, ** What ! ** they replied, 
" shall we say to the bones of our fathers, arise and go with 
us into a foreign land ? '' 

b. Sentences arranged into three distinct paragraphs. 

1. Optics, — This is a beautifiil and interesting branch of 
science, for it relates to the properties of light, which is the 
most rapid, subtile, and divisible of all bodies ; and to the 
structure of the eye, the most wonderful organ of the human 
frame. Optics explains the manner in which vision is ef- 
fected, assigns the reasons of the several alterations which the 
rays of light undergo in the eye, and shows by what causes 
objects appear at different times greater or smaller, more 
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distinct or confascd, nearer or more remote. In this exten- 
sive signification, the science is considered bj Sir Isaac 
Newton in his work on this subject. 

2. Optics is commonly divided into two parts : Dioptrics^ 
under which term is included whatever relates to the appear* 
ance of bodies seen through transparent substances, as fish in 
water; and Catoptrics^ from a Greek word, signifying a look^ 
ing-glass, which relates to seeing bodies by reflected light. 
To these may be added a third, which treats of the causes and 
varieties of colours, observable in all bodies. 

3. The more the properties of light are investigated, the 
more astonishing they appear. A succession of the particles, 
following each other in a straight line, is called a ray of light ; 
and this ray, in whatever manner its direction may be changed, 
whether by refraction, reflection, or inflection, always pre- 
serves a rectilinear course till it be again changed ; neither is 
it possible to make it move in the arc of a circle, ellipsis, or 
other curve. As a proof of this we cannot see objects through 
a crooked tube. 
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CHAPTER III. 
VARIETY OP EXPRESSION. 



Section I. 

XiBBBOir 14. — p. 26. 

43. JRtde 1. EiCERCiSBS. — TTte Pabticiple substituted for 
the conjunction. 

1. Most of his attempts having failed, he has ceased to plan 
new ones. 

2. Alexander the Great, having ascended the throne, was 
eager to pursne the ambitious projects of his father with 
regard to Persia. 

3. Being called to the exercise of the sovereign power at an 
early age, he evinced a great knowledge of gOTernment and 
laws. 

4. Bernard, being armed with the authority of the pope, 
fanned the flame of military fanaticism. 

6. Fixing my eyes on different objects, / soon perceived 
that I had the power of losing and recovering them, and that 
I could, at pleasure, destroy and renew this beautiful part of 
my existence. 

41. Rule 2. Exercises. — The Case Absolute substi- 
tuted for this verb and conjunction, 

1. Having returned from the excursion, he diligent^ em- 
plot/ed the remainder of the evening in study. 

2. The waters of the lake having been swollen by the con- 
tinued rains, the Neva inundated the city of Petersburg, and 
swept away the houses on its banks. 

3. The evidences and the sentence having been stated, the 
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president put the qaestlon, whether a pardon should be 
granted. 

4. The request having been refused^ the breach was widened 
by the obstinacy of both parties. 

5. The deposed monarch not having been well treated by 
the Earl of Leicester, excited the public sympathy on his 
behalf. 



XiBSSOir 18. — p. 27. 

45. Rule 3. Exercises. — The verbs and the dependent 
wards varied, 

1. Settlements were formed, and colonies planted in the 
island by the Bomans. 

2. The Britons destroyed Camulodonum, the first Roman 
colony. 

3. It was not foreseen by the Britons that their deliverers 
would become their conquerors. 

4. In the course of their wars, many separate kingdoms 
were established by the Scucons. 

5. The incursions of the Danes kept England in continual 
alarm. 

6. By Ethelwolfs ordering a tenth part of the produce o 
landed property to the clergy, the church was elevated and 
enriched. 

7. These united perfections being combined in this favoured 
child of nature, he may justly be considered the master-piece 
of creation. 

46. Bute 4. Exercise. — T^e idea involved in the words 
expressed by a periphrasis, 

1 . A description of the surface of the earth «= Geography, 

2. A withdrawal from the bustling world ^ Solitude, 

3. The act of reclaiming men from a state of barbarism = 
Civilisation, 

4. Extensive possessions » Wealth, 

5. Continuous active employ merit—/ncftfs/7y. 
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6. A collection of the rules of a language arranged in sys- 
tematic order = Grammar, 
- 7. The coldest season of the year = Winter, 

8. The inhabitants of a tOwn or village =P((>pt</ace, 

9. A large vessel for conveying goods by waters a Ship, 

1 0. A portable instrument that indicates the time » a Watch, 

1 1. The science which treats of the sizes and motions of the 
heavenly hodXQS^s Astronomy, 

1 2. The largest extent' of water = Ocean. 

XiEBSOir 16. — p. 29. 

47. Exercise. 

1. Demagogue, one who leads the people by exciting their 
passions. 

2. Philosopher, a lover of wisdom. 

3. Anarchy, want of government. 

4. Genealogy, the descent of persons through a succession 
of ancestors. 

5. Episcopacy, system of church-government under Bishops. 

6. Biography, an account of an individual's life and cha- 
racter. 

7. Geography, a.description of the earth as it appears to the 
eye. 

8. Discrimination, a nice discernment directed by circum- 
spection. 

9. Discover, to come to the knowledge of something before 
existing but unknown. 

10. Invent or create, to produce something that did not be- 
fore exist. 

11. Indolent, indulging in ease. 

12. Industrious, regularly occupied in something. 

13. Acquitted, he cleared himself by words from a charge 
of fault. 

1 4. Excluded, he was debarred fi'om participation. • 

15. Entranced, delighted beyond measure. 

16. Ambitious, very desirous of power. 
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1 7. Amphibioust haviog the power of living in two elements. 

18. Fic/de, apt to change his opinions suddenly. 

19. Decmue, forming a conclusion and acting upon it. 

20. Changeable^ subject to yariation. 

21. Reinvigoratef repaying the waste of the animal frame. 

22. JPremature, ripe before the natural time. 

• 
&E880X 17. — p. .29. 

48. ExERCiSE& — 1. Appropriate adjectives or adverbs sub- 
stituted. 

a. He ^mfiy remonstrated against their measures. — b. His 
honourable character was soon apparent. — c. His liberality 
has justly been praised. — d. Familiar conduct sometimes 
breeds contempt. 

2. The same idea conveyed by a negation of the opposite, or 
the reverse; — a. A wise son is never a reproach to his father. 
— b. Titles and ancestry will never render a good man less 
illustrious. — I have not perused the book without pleasure 
and profit. — d. Guilt does not confer ease and freedom on 
the mind. — e. Be not deficient in courage against flatterers. 
— f. Religion generally demands a cheerful aspect. — g. No 
station is so low as to exempt men from duty. — h, I do not 
venerate the man whose heart is impure. — t. Too great a 
variety of studies does not strengthen the mind. 

d. Different words substituted, 

a. Folly may laugh, but a guilty conscience will sting. -« 
b. The doctrines of Christ are advantageous to the cultivation 
of the mind, as well as taeful in their moral effects. — c. The 
obligations which Christianity enjoins are, indeed, wonderfully 
adapted for producing that teachable temper and soberness of 
thought, those habits of untiring industry and patient research, 
which are positively essential in the pursuit of general 
knowledge. — d. To keep the spirit of religion warm and 
efficacious in your hearts, steadily continue in the duties of 
public and private prayer and in the regular perusal of the 
BUfle, — e. In it you will discover that the Bedeemer of the 

2 
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world has exhibited His commandments hy the most pleasing 
und. forcible ai/e^rte«, recommended them bj His own greatest 
and best of all examples, and strengthened them by the most 
terrible injunctions. — f. There He discloses the great secrets 
of our deliverance from sin and misery by His death, and reveals 
the means by which base and fallen man may regain the 
fayonr of his offended Maker. . 

4. The order of the correspondent parts of the sentences re- 
versed, 

a. She neglects her heart vrho studies her glass. — b. We 
have seldom any regard for religion in age^ if we have no regard 
for it in youth. — c. We set out on the journey of life, fiill of 
spirit, and high in hope. — d. If the reward ofttie labours of 
the studious, the modest, and the good, were only to be expected 
from man, their expectations would be poor. — e. If fame 
only were all the garland that crowned her, virtue were a kind 
of misery. 

KBSSOir 18. — p. 31. 

49. Exercises. — Euphemisms employed for the voords 
printed in italics. 

1. I dislike, ox, have no fondness for ih.2XixiB.n\ or, that man 
is disagreeable to me. 

2. He was dismissed from his office. 

3. He does not deed fairly, and she does not adhere to the 

truth, 

4. He takes what is not his own, and is also a mean fellow* 

5. John is not bold — is timid, 

6. He has been put under confinement, 

7. He was sent to the lunatic asylum, 

8. He is poor, 

9. He has contracted debts. 

10. He is an excessive eater, 

1 1. He despises everything. 

12. The man was inebriated. 
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50. Mule 7. Ezxsci8£& — Synonymous words substituted for 
those printed in italics, 

a. Their condition had no effect in iiffluencin§i\itni to yield. 
Walker persevered in his daily exhortations from the pulpit, 
positively or confidently asserting to them that God would give 
deliverance, and beseeching them to defend the position or town 
to the last extremity, and showing them or pointing to them the 
importance of their constancy to the cause of the Protestant 
religion. 

6. Seeing that the pirates had become fewery it was deter* 
mined next day to obtain possession of the wreck ; but the 
enemy, on observing the approach of the boats, immediately 
pushed off and set fire to the ship, which became, in a few 
minutes, one burning mass from beginning to end — c. Nothing 
could surpass the furious savageness of the Malays ; but the 
most kindiy attention was paid by our men to the wounded. 

KSSSOW 19.^p. 33. 

Synonymous UTords oontlnaed. 

51. Exercises. — 1. To abate in eagerness, diminish in 
number, decrease in quantity, lessen in value, relax in industry, 
impair in vigour or intellect. 

2. Ability is an active quality of the mind to do anything 
well; capacity is tk passive quality to receive or comprehend any- 
thing; thus, an (actually) cdde commander ; a man of (na- 
turally a) capacious mind. 

3. To acquiesce under authority ; to resign from a sense of 
duty ; agree in disposition or opinion ; consent by persuasion. 

4. To acknowledge supposes a small degree of ddinquency; 
to confess supposes a higher degree of criminality; to avow 
is to glory in what we declare. Thus, a gentleman acknow- 
ledges his mistake, a prisoner confesses the crime of which he 
is accused, and a patriot avows his opposition to every cor- 
rupt measure. 

5. We are active^ if we exert our powers, whether to any 

c 3 
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end or not; diligent, when we are active to some specific end ; 
industrious, when no time is left unemployed in some serious 
pursuit; assiduous, when we do not leave a thing until it is 
finished; laborious, when the bodilj or mental powers are 
regularly employed in some hard labour. 

6. We are addicted to a thing from a particular propensity ; 
devoted to a thing from a settled attachment to it; we apply 
to a thing from a sense of its utility. Thus, men are addicted 
to vices ; devote their talents to the acquirement of any art 
or science ; appfy their minds to the investigation of a subject. 

7. An equivocal expression has two senses, one open and 
intended to be understood, the other concealed, and under- 
stood only by the person who uses the expression. An am- 
biguous expression has, apparently, two senses, and leaves us 
in doubt which of the two to prefer. An honest man will re- 
frain from employing an equivocal expression : a confused 
man may often utter ambiguous terms without any design. 

8. An authentic book is one in which matters of fact arc 
related as they really happened. A genuine book is one 
that is written by the person whose name it bears. Thus, we 
speak of the authenticity of ** Gibbon's History," that is, of 
its authority as a record of facts ; and of the genuineness of 
" Ossian's Poems," that is, whether or not they were com- 
posed by the person to whom they are asciibed. 

9. We amend our moral conduct ; correct errors ; reform 
our life ; rectify mistakes ; emend the readings of an author; 
improve our mind or condition. 

10. Ceremonious is applied to a form of civility, and cere- 
monial, to a religious rite. 

11. Conquer our enemies ; subdue our passions ; surmount 
an obstacle. 

12. Conscience denotes the faculty by which we judge of 
our own conduct ; consciousness, a particular exertion of that 
faculty. 

13. Custom is a frequent repetition of the same act; habit 
the effect of'Such repetitions. The custom of rising early, in 
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the morning is conducive to health, and may, in a short time, 
become such a habit as to render it no less agreeable than it is 
useful. 

14. We discover what existed, but which was unknown 
before; we invent what before did not exist 

15. Doctrine is that which constitutes onr faith ; a precept 
is that which directs the practice ; a principle is the beginning 
or prime moving cause of a thing. We believe in doctrinesy 
oh^y precepts; imbibe, or YixA6. principles, 

16. Erdarge is applied to dimension and extent; increase 
is applied to number. We enlarge a house ; increase an army 
property, expense. 

1 7. JnteUigible signifies what may be understood ; inteUeC' 
tual, something belonging to the mind. 

18. Persevere is generally used in a good sense, and refers 
to the actions and the conduct ; persist refers to the opinions 
and wiU, implying neither praise nor blame. We persevere in 
work and study; we persist in an argument 

19. A sophism denotes a fallacious argument; sophistry 
denotes fallacious reasoning, 

20. Together means at the same time ; successively signifies 
one after the other^ 

KESBOir 20.~pi 3«. 
Classical VTords. 

52. Exercises. — Words of an English or Saxon origin 
substituted for Classical Words. 

1. There is a very good crop of all kinds of fruit this season. 

2. The illness is felt by nearly every one, and the hospitals 
are filled with the sick, 

3. After the overthrow of public affairs, the foUou^ers of the 
kingly system were treated with great harshness. 

4. The people are distressed by clashing stories, 

5. Lines draum at an equal distance from each oilier can 
never meet. 
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6. Persons on horseback and others on foot were mingled 
together. 

7. The men born in the country were rooted out, 

8. The traitor was outlawed and his goods were given to the 
crown, 

9. Spurred on hj national hatred, the armies eagerly waited 
for the opening of the war/are, 

10. The cut was promptly made and the awning materially 
lessened 

11. The air in the neighbourhood is yerj moist, owing to the 
mists from the bordering fen. 

2. — 1. The^otrtn^ of the blood through the bodies of men 
SLud four-footed beasts, and the means by which it is carried 
on, make up one system, and prove a contrivance perhaps the 
best understood of any part of the animal frame. 

2. The organs for spreading the moisture throogh the body,^ 
and those of feeling, maybe systems ^n^r and more intricate; 
nay, it is possible, that in their make^^ they 'may be even more 
parcelled out than those through which the blood runs; but we 
do not know so much about them. 

3. — 1. Whether the heart acts by a power caused by a union 
with the blood, by the flowing into it of the fluid connected 
with the nerves, or whatever else be the cause of its motion, it 
is something which is capable of causing in \vm\g fleshy fibres 
a shrinking, and slackening of each other. 

2. There is placed in the central part of the body, a hollow 
muscle, clothed with twisting fibres, running in both directions, 
the layers crossing one another ; in some animals, however, 
appearing to be half round rather than spiral. 

3. By the squeezing of these fibres, the sides of the fleshy 
hollows are drawn together, so as to force out from them any 
fluid which they may at that time hold in them. 
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ImBSBOV 21. — p. 35. 

Classical WordSp continued. 

53. Exercises. — Words of a Saxon origin substituted for 
Classical. 

1. — 1. In the pages of history we see the most deceitful 
and crafty men stripped of the disguise of artifice and guile^ 
their designs developed, and their stratagems laid open, 

2. Bjr the fall of the great and powerful into a state of dis- 
grace and want, as well as bj the changes of empires, we are 
not so liable to be astonished at the events which pass before 
our eyes. 

3. The changes of fortune so frequently recorded in the 
pages of former times prove to us the changeableness of worldly 
affairs, and the precariousness of human grandeur. 

2. — 1 . A very numerous and extensive tribe of land animals 
are entirely without feet, yet able to move from place to place. 

2. How is the want of feet made up f It is done by the 
arrangement of the muscles and fibres of the trunk. 

3. In consequence of the just arrangement of these, and by 
means of the joint action of fibres placed lengthwise and others 
round, as rings, the body and trail of reptiles are capable of 
being shortened and lengthened by acting on eachotlier, drawn 
up and stretched out 

4. The result of this action is an advancing, and, in some 
instances, a rapid movement of the whole body. 

3. — 1. Suppose we had never seen an animal move upon 
the ground without feet, and that the problem were, — The 
motions of the muscles, that is, the drawing together and lengthen- 
ing out again at will of the muscles being given, to show how 
such an animal might be made capable of changing place at 
wiU. 

2. Something, perhaps, like the present arrangement of the 
muscles of reptiles might have been hit upon by the skiU of an 
artist, or might have been shown, in a self -moving machine by 
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the combination of springs, spiral wires, and ringlets ; but to 
the clearinff'itp of the problem, there would not be denied the 
praise of finding it out and of successful thought. 

4. — 1. By breathing, by flame, or by decay, air is rendered 
4infit for the support of animal life. 

2. By the constant working of these defiling principles, the 
whole atmosphere, if there were no restoring causes, would at 
length be stripped of its necessary degree of purity. 

3. Some of these causes seem to have been discovered. 
. 4. Vegetation proves to be one of them. 

5. A plant may purify what an animal may have poisoned ; 
in return, the dqfiied air is more than ordinarily nourishing 
for the plant. 

5. — 1. The tastelessness of water forms one of those nega- 
tive qualities which make up its purity. 

2. Having no taste of its own, it becomes the real bearer of 
every other. 

3. Had there been a taste in water, it would have tainted 
everything we ate or drank, with an importunate renewal of 
the same flavour. 

KESSOir 22. — p. 36. 

54. Rule 9. Exebcises. — The sentences recast 

1. b. If the advantages of this world were innocently gained* 
they are still uncertain blessings. 

c. We may indeed innocently gain the advantages of this 
world ; but even then they are uncertain blessings. 

d. The blessings which we derive from the advantages of 
this world, are not secure, even when they are innocently- 
gained. 

2. b. Speculative ideas of general benevolence do not con- 
stitute the virtue of charity ; for these often float in the head, 
and leave the heart untouched and cold. 

c. Speculations which leave the heart unaffected and cold, 
though they may consist of general benevolence floating in 
the head, do not form the great virtue of charity. 
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d. Universal benevolence to mankind, when it rests in the 
abstract, does not constitute the noble yirtue of charity. It 
is then a loose indetermined idea, rather than a principle of 
real effect; and floats as a nseless speculation in the head, 
instead of affecting the temper and the heart. 

3. b. Education produces the same change on the human 
mind as sculpture does on a block of marble. 

c. The transformation effected by sculpture on a block of 
marble corresponds to what is produced hj education on the 
human mind. 

4. 6. We may often afford relief to others though unable 
to give pecuniary aid, by imparting to them what we feel 

c. We may often afford relief by imparting our sympathy 
to others, when we are unable to bestow an3rthing else. 

5. h. The pious son shall haye the blessing of long life, and 
he who is obedient to the Lord, shall prove a comfort to his 
mother. 

c. Long life is promised to the son that honours his father, 
and joy to the mother whose son is guided by the law of the 
Lord. 

6. b, lAj son, succour thy father in his old age, and cause 
him no grief as long as he lives. 

c. My son, to thy father be a constant support; and secure 
his approbation in all thy actions. 

7. b. Distinction cannot be obtained by desultory efforts, or 
by the mere study of a few years. 

c. Continuous application and systematic study, are neces- 
sary to secure a high position. 

Sect. D. — TRANSPOSITION OF CLAUSES AND 

MEMBERS. 

&88BOSr as.— p. 37. 

56. The clauses properly arranged, and the construction im- 
proved without altering the sense. 

1. Exercises* — The Helvetii, moved by the want of 
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eyciything, sent ambassadors to Ccesar concerning a surrender. 
These having met him on the way, addressed him with great 
humility, and with tears besought peace. Csesar ordered them 
to wait ybr his arrival in that place in which they were; they 
obeyed. After Caesar had come there, he demanded hostages, 
arms, and those slaves who had fled to them. Whilst they 
were occupied in seeking for these and bringing them to the 
appointed place, about 6000 men of the canton called Yer- 
bigenus, night intervening (either actuated from fear lest their 
arms, having been given up, they should undergo severe 
punishment, or, induced by the hopes of safety, because, in 
such a multitude of surrenderers, they thought that their 
flight would either be concealed or altogether overlooked), 
departed at midnight ' from the camp of the Helvetii and 
escaped to the Rhine on the conflnes of Germany. 

2. At the same time as messages were brought to Caesar, 
ambassadors came from the ^dui and TrevSri. The .^^ui 
complained that the Harudes, who had lately come into Gaul, 
were laying waste their country; and that although hostages 
had been given, they were unahle to purchase peace from 
Ariovistus. The TrevSri stated that 100 cantons of the 
Sucvi liad settled on the banks of the Rhine, and that under 
the command of tu)o brothers, Nasma and Cintberius, they 
were endeavouring to cross the Rhine. Ccesar being much 
alarmed at these things, thought that by all means he should 
hasten to prevent a junction of these new troops of tlie Suevi 
with the old forces of Ariovistus, lest the combination should 
prove too powerful. Therefore, having hastily procured a 
supply of corn, he advanced by rapid marches against Ario- 
vistus. 

3. This thing being determined upon, they departed from 
the camp about the second watch, with great noise and tumult, 
and in no fixed order or discipline, since each individual 
sought the flrst place for himself, and hastened to arrive home, 
so that their departure seemed very much like to a flight. 
Csesar, having been quickly informed of this thing by means 
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of scoutSf and, fearing some treachery, becaase he had not 
perceived why they should depart, restrained his army and 
cavalry within his camp. However^ at dawn of day, the flight 
having been certified by the scouts, he sends forward all his 
cavalry to harass the enemies' rear. Over these he appointed 
Quintus Pedius, and Lucius Aurunculeius Gotta. He ordered 
Titus Labienus to foUxm with three legions. Tliese having 
pursued Hie fugitives for many miles, slew a g^eat number of 
them. But when our soldiers came up to ^ rear of the main 
body, these faced about; and, broody resisting the attack of 
our men, maintained their ground. The troops, however, in 
advance, thinking themselves at too great a distance from im- 
mediate attack, and not being held under any discipline, when 
they heard a clamour behind, broke ranh^ and placed their 
safety in flight, 

ABSBOir aft.— p< 39. 

Transposltton contlnaed* 

57. TTie clauses properly arranged, and the construction 
improved, 

1. The German war having been finished, Cffisar, for many 
reasons, determined to cross the Rhine; more especially since 
he saw that the Germans were so easily induced to come into 
Gaul. He wished, too, that when they perceived that the 
Roman army both could and would cross the Rhine, they 
should be made to fear for their own afiiiirs. In addition to 
this, a portion of the cavalry of the Usip^tes and Tenchthgri 
had not been present in the recent conflict, having crossed the 
Meuse for the sake of plunder and forage; but, after the 
flight of their countrymen, having crossed the Rhine, had now 
betaken themselves into the territory of the Sigambri, with 
whom they had formed an alliance. When Caesar sent mes- 
sengers to the Sigambri demanding the surrender of those 
men who had brought war both upon him and Gaul, the fol- 
lowing reply was given : — " The Rhine terminated the em- 
pire of the Roman people. Therefore, if Caesar thought it 
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improper that the Germans should pass into Gaul against his 
will, why should he demand for himself any power or antho- 
rity beyond the Rhine ? " The Ubii were the only inhabitants 
residing across the Rhine who had sent ambassadors to CaBsar, 
giving hostages and forming an alliance. These earnestly 
entreated him to render them assistance, becanse they were 
yery sorely oppressed by the Suevu Should, however, his 
public occupations prevent him from doing this, essential 
service would be rendered them, both now and in fntnre, were 
he only to transport his army across the Rhine, so high was 
the opinion entertained both of himself and his army^even 
among the farthest nations of the Germans, both from the 
defeat of Ariovistus and from his recent victory, that they 
should feel themselves safe in the fHendship of the Roman 
people. They promised a large number of vessels for trans- 
porting the army, 

2. The following is the mode of fighting from the chariots: 
— At first, they ride round in every directi<m casting their 
darts, and, by the alarm which they excite among the horses 
of their foes, and by the noise of the wheels, they generally 
throw all ranks into confusion. When they have insinuated 
themselves among the enemy's cavalry, the warriors leaping 
from their chariots, fight on foot In the mean time, the 
drivers, by degrees, leave the thick of the battle, and so stand 
in their chariots, that should their masters be oppressed by the 
multitude of the enemy, they have a ready access to their 
friends. Thus, in their batdes, they exhibit the rapidity of 
cavalry and the firmness of infantry. By daily use and exer- 
cise, they are enabled to rein in their horses at full speed, even 
in steep and precipitous places, and govern and turn them 
within a veiy short space. They are also accustomed to stand 
on the yoke, run along the beam, and to betake themselves 
thence into the chariot with amazing rapidity. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ft 

CLASSIFICATION AND ARRANGEMENT. 



Thb Ex^cises in this Chapter are calculated not only to 
promote arrangement and condensation, but also, strongly to 
impress on the mind of the Student, the great practical truths 
of this portion of Holy Scripture. It might be useful to re- 
quire the pupil to prefix the Numeral of the verse to each 
clause. 

DbfiSSOXr 25.— p. ft6. 

62. ExEBCiSE. — The Proverbs arranged in the third Stage, 
according to the directions. 

Proverbs, chap. x. verse 15 — 32. 

Virtues. Vices. 

1. a. Righteousness,— As ^1. Wickedness, — Destruc- 
the fear of the Lord prolongeth tion shall be to the workers 
days, and His way imparteth of iniquity; their years being 
strength ; so, the righteous shortened, they shall not in- 
have in Him an everlasting habit the earth. As the whirl- 
foundation. The hope there- wind passeth, so shall they be 
fore of the righteous shall be no more. The mouth of the 
gladness. wicked speaketh frowardness, 

b. By restraining their lips and their heart is little worth. 

from evil, the tongue of the As their fruit tendeth to sin, 

righteous shall become as fear shall come upon them, 

choice silver, and their labour causing their expectations to 

shall tend to life. The desire perish. 

of the righteous shaU be 

granted, and themselves shall 

never be removed. 

D 2 
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2. Wisdom, — A man of 2. Folly, — He that hideth 
understanding hath wisdom, hatred ^n ith lying lips, and he 
and is in the way of life. The that uttercth a slander is a 
mouth of him that refraineth fool, whose sport is to do mis- 
his lips and keepeth instruc- chief. He that refuseth re- 
tion will bring forth wisdonu proof erreth ; and he also 

that dies for want of wisdom. 
In the multitude of words, 
there wanteth not sin ; there- 
fore, the froward tongue shall 
be cut out. 

3. Diligence. 3. Idleness, — ^As vinegar to 

the teeth and as smoke to the 
eyes, so is a sluggard to them 
that send him. 

A Contrast. 

4. Wealth. — To the rich 4. Poverty, — The destruc- 
man, wealth is his strong city ; tion of the poor is their poverty, 
but it is the blessing of the 

Lord that maketh rich, and 
addeth no sorrow with it. 

XiBSSOBT 26.— p. 47. 

63. The Proverbs arranged in the third Stage* 

Proverbs, chap. xi. verse 1 — 22. 

Virtues. Vices. 

1. Righteousness, — Such as 1. Wickedness. — The wicked 

are upright in their way are work a deceitful work ; they 

the Lord's delight ; their in- shall not be unpunished, 

tegrity shall direct their way. Though hand join in hand, 

delivering them out of trou- the wicked shall fall into 

ble, and from death. When it trouble and be taken in their 

goeth well with the righteous, own naughtiness, 

the city rejoiceth; for by the As he that pursucth evil 

blessing which is on them it pursueth it to his own death. 
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is exalted. As righteousness 
tendeth to life, so to him that 
soweth righteousness there 
shall he a sure reward. 



2. Wisdom. — A man of un* 
derstanding holdeth his peace; 
and he that is of a faithful 
spirit concealeth secrets. In 
the multitude of true coun- 
sellors there is safety, and 
through knowledge shall the 
just be delivered. 

3. A gracious woman. — A 
gracious woman retaineth her 
honour. 

4. Honesty. — A just weight 
is the Lord's delight. 

5. Security » — Hethathateth 
.suretyship is sure. Strong 
men retain their riches. 

6. Humility. — With the 
lowly there is wisdom. 

7. Mercy. — The merciful 
man doeth good to his own 
soul. 

8. 



so the hopes and expectations 
of the wicked shall perish; 
their perverseness shall destroy 
theuL They that are of a 
froward heart are an abomi- 
nation to the Lord ; by their 
mouth is the city overthrown ; 
therefore, when they perish 
there is shouting. 

2. Folly. — He that is void 
of understanding despiseth 
his neighbour. A talebearer 
revealeth secrets. Where no 
(sound) counsel is the people 
fall. 



3. An indiscreet woman, — 
A fair woman without discre- 
tion is as a jewel of gold in a 
swine*s snout. 

4. Dishonesty. -— A false 
balance is an abomination to 
the Lord. 

5. Insecurity. — He that is 
surety for a stranger shall 
smart for it. Hiches profit 
not in the day of wrath. 

6. Pride. — When pride 
Cometh, then cometh shame. 

7. Cruelty, — He that is 
cruel, troubleth his own flesh. 

8. Hypocrisy, — A hypo- 
crite with his mouth destroy eth 
his neighbour. 

3 
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XiBSBOir 27.— p. ft9. 

64. The Proverbs arranged in the third Stage. 
Proverbs, chap. xi. verse 23 — 31, and chap. xii. verse 1 — 12. 

Virtues. Vices. 
\. Righteousness, — The de- 1. Wickedness, — The ex- 
sire and thoughts of the pectation of the wicked is 
righteous being only for good, wrath. The wicked and the 
thejdiligentlyseekitjandalso sinner shall be duly recom- 
procure favour. The mouth pensed on the earth, for, as 
of the upright shall deliver thej seek mischief it shall come 
them. The righteous shall upon them. A roan shall not 
flourish as a branch which be established by wickedness; 
yieldeth fruit, whose tree shall nor shall they that desire the 
never be moved. net of evil men escape being 

overthrown. 

Behold the righteous shall He that is of a perverse 

obtain the favour of the Lord, heart, whose counsels are de- 

and be recompensed in the ceit and whose words are to 

earth; his house shall stand. lie in wait for blood, shall be 

despised ; the Lord shall con- 
demn his devices. 

2. Wisdom. — A man shall 2, FoRy, — Hethattroubleth 
be commended according to his own house shall inherit the 
his wisdom. He that winneth wind; and the fool shall be 
souls is wise, and he that servant to the wise of heart, 
loveth instruction loveth He that hateth reproof is 
knowledge. brutish, and he that foUoweth 

vain persons is void of under- 
standing. 

3. Indvstry. — He that till- 3. Idleness, 
eth his land shall be satisfied 

with bread. 

4. A virtuous woman. — A A. An unfaithful woman. — A 
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virtuous woman is a crown to woman that maketh ashamed 

her husband. is as rottenness in her hus- 
band's bones. 

5. LiberaUty. — There is 5. Avarice. — There is that 
that scattereth and yet in- withholdeth more than is 
creaseth, therefore the liberal meet, but it tendeth to po- 
soul shall be made fat ; for he vertj. He that trnsteth in 
that watereth shall be watered his riches shall fall ;. and him 
also himself. Blessing shall that withholdeth cora the 
be upon the head of him that people shall cursQ» 

selleth corn (and doth not with- 
hold it). 

6. Mercy, — A righteous 6. Cruelty, — The fender 
man regardeth the life of his mercies of the wicked are 
beast crueL 

Miscellaneous. 



He that is despised, *) r He that honoureth 

< himseli 
thread. 



and hath a servant > is better than \ himself and lacketh 



65. The Proverbs arranged in tJie third Stage. 
Piroverbs, chap. xii. verbe 13 — 28, and chap. xiii. verse I — 14, 

Virtue. ViceSb 

1. Righteousness. — In the 1. Wickedness. — Deceit is 

way of righteousness- is life, in the heart of him that 

and in the pathway thereof imagineth evil, but he is 

there is no deathr The just snared by the transgression of 

shall come out of trouble and his own lips. The soul of the 

no evil shall happen to them, wicked shall eat violence ; his 

A righteous man hateth lying wickedness shall overthrow 

and his light rejoiceth; be is him, he shall be filled with 

therefore more excellent than mischief. As the wicked is 

his neighbour. loathsome, his lamp shall be 

put out, and himself come to 
shame. 
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2. fFwcfom.— With the well 2. Jb^. — The way of a 
advised is wifidom. He that fool is right in his own eyes ; 
hearkeneth unto counsel is but, as his heart proclaimeth 
wise, whose tongue is health, foolishness, his wrath is pre- 
and whose law is a fountain sently known. A scomer 
of life. A prudent man con* heareth not rebuke ; he that 
cealeth knowledge and cover- despiseth the word openeth 
eth shame. He that keepeth wide his lips, and speaketh 
his mouth, keepeth his life, like the piercings of a sword 
and he that feareth the com- which shall cause destruction, 
mandment shall be rewarded; 

and thus, a man shall be satis- 
fied with good by the fruit of 
his mouth. As a good word 
maketh the heart glad, so there 
is joy to the counsellors of 
peace. 

A wise son heareth his 
father^ instructions. 

3. Truth, — He that speak- 3. Falsehood. — A false wit- 
eth truth showeth forth right- ness showeth forth deceit. As 
eousness. The lip of truth a lying tongue is an abomina- 
shaU be established for ever, tion to the Lord, it is but 
for, they that deal truly are for a moment. 

the Lord's delight. 

4. Diligence, — Therecom- 4. Sloth. — The slothful de- 
pense of a man's hands shall sireth and hath nothing ; he 
be rendered unto him, and he shall be under tribute. He 
that gathereth by labour shall roasteth not that which he 
increase. The hand of the took in hunting. 

diligent shall bear rule ; his 
substance is precious, and his 
soul shall be made fat. 

Contrasts. 
1 . True Riches, — There is 1 . Heal Poverty, — There is 
that maketh himself poor, yet that maketh himself rich, yet 
hath great riches. hath nothing. 
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2. Gladness, — A good word 2. Heaviness. — Heaviness 
maketh the heart glad. in the heart of a man maketh 

it stoop. 

Miscellaneous. 

1. The ransom of a man's 1. But wealth gotten by 
life is his riches ; vanity shall be diminished. 

2. Hope deferred maketh 2. But when the desire 
the heart sick; comcth, it is a tree of life. 

3. By pride cometh only 
contention. 

&S880ir 29.— p. 62. 

66. The Proverbs arranged in the third stage. 
Proverbs, chap. xiii. verse 15 — 25; and chap. xiv. verse 1 — 17 

Virtues. Vices. 

1. Righteousness. — He that 1. Wickedness. — As evil 
walketh in his uprightness pursueth sinners, the back- 
feareth the Lord, and every slider in heart shall be filled 
good man shall be satisfied with his own ways. The way 
from himself. Among the of transgressors is hard. A 
righteous there is favour, and man ofwicked devices is hated, 
their tabernacle shall flourish. The wealth of the wicked is 
Good shall be repaid to the laid up for the just; their belly 
righteous, and they shall eat to shall want, and their house 
the satisfying of their soul ; shall be overthrown. — He that 
they shall leave an inheritance is perverse in his ways de- 
to their children's children. spiseth the Lord ; his way 

seemeth right to himself, but 
the end thereof is the way of 
death. 

2. Wisdom. — As the wisdom 2. FoUy. — Poverty and 
of the prudent is to understand shame shall be to him that re- 
his way, so every prudent man fuseth instruction, for he de- 
looketh well to his going, and stroyeth hmisclf for want of 
dcalethwithknowledge»which judgment. A scorncr seeketh 
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becomes easy to him. He will wisdom and findeth it not» fur 
thas fear and depart from evil, the mouth of the foolish is a 
A good understanding giveth rod of pride, and a companion 
favour. — He that walketh with of fools shall be destroyed, 
wise men shall become wise. The fool makes a mock at sin, 
and his lips shall preserve him. it is an abomination for him 
He'also that regardeth reproof to depart from evil. Go from 
shall be honoured. the presence of a foolish man, 

when thou perceivest not in 
him the lips of knowledge. 
He that is soon angry dealeth 
foolishly, he layeth open his 
folly, he rageth and is con- 
fident. The simple believeth 
every word. 

3. A wise Woman, — Every 3. A foolish Woman, — A 
wise woman buildeth her foolish woman plucketh down 
house. her house with her hands. 

4. Truth, — A faithful wit- 4. Falsehood, — A false wit- 
ness will not lie, so also, a ness will utter lies. A wicked 
faithful ambassador is health, messenger falleth into mis- 
chief. 

5. Love, — He that loveth 5, Hatred, — Hethatspareth 
his son chasteneth him be- the rod hateth his son. 
times. 

6. Industry* — Much food 6. Idleness. 
is in the tillage of the poor. 

The crib is clean where no 
oxen are, but much increase 
is by the strength of the ox. 

7. Joy, — The desire ac- 7. Sorrow, — ^Even inlaugh- 
complished is sweet to the ter the heart is sorrowful, and 
soul. the end of that mirth is heavi- 
ness. The heart alone knoweth 
its own bitterness ; and a 
stranger doth not intermeddle 
with his joy. 
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XiBSSOXr 30. ^ p. s«. 

67. The Proverbs arranged in tJie third stage. 
ProYerbs, chap, xiv. verse 18-35; and chap. xv. verse 1—11. 

Virtnes. Vices. 

1. Righteotisness. — The fear 1. Wickedness. — As cor- 
of the Lord is a foantain of rection is grievous unto him 
life, a departing from the that forsaketh the way, so he 
snares of death, — a strong con- that hateth reproof shall die. 
fidence, — and a refuge to the JSnvy is the rottenness of the 
children of the righteous. The bones, and sin is a reproach 
prayer of the upright is the to any people. He that de- 
delight of the Lord, who loveth spiseth his neighbour sinneth. 
him that followeth after right. The wicked are driven away 
It is, therefore, righteousness in their wickedness, and in 
that exalteth a nation. their very revenues is trouble ; 

A sound heart is the life of their way and sacrifice are 

the flesh. In the house of the abomination unto the Lord, 

righteous is much treasure, The evil bow before the good, 

and hehath hope in his death, and the wicked at the gates 

of the righteoits. 

2. Mercy. — Mercy and 2. Cruelty. — He that op- 
truth shall be to them that presseth the poor reproacheth 
devise good. He that hon- his Maker. 

oureth his Maker, hath mercy 
on the poor, and happy is be. 

3. Wisdom, — ^Wisdom rest- 3. Fdty. — The heart of the 
eth in the heart of him that foolish doth not disperse know- 
hath understanding ; even the ledge, for he despiseth his 
king's favour is towards a father's instructions; and, by 
wise servant. The tongue of causing shame, incurreth the 
the wise, useth knowledge wrath of the king. 

aright, and their lips disperse The foolishness of a fool is 

it. He that regardeth reproof folly which is soon known, 

is prudent, and he that is slow He that is hasty of spirit ex- 
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to wrath is of great under- alteth folly and ponreth ont 

standing. The prudent are foolishness which tendeth to 

crowned with knowledge and penury, 
riches. 

A, A judicious answer, — A 4. Perversity, — Grievous 

soft answer turneth away words stir up anger, and a 

^Tath, and a wholesome perverse tongue is a breach in 

tongue is a tree of life. the ^irit. 

5. Tjulh, — A true witness 5. Falsehood. — A deceitful 
delivereth souls. witness speaketh lies. 

6. Diligence, — In all labour €. Idleness, 
there is profit. 

7. Riches, — The rich have 7. Poverty. — The poor are 
many friends. hated even of their own neigh- 
bours, but he that oppresseth 
them reproacheth his Maker. 

8. Omniscience, — The eyes 8. 
of the Lord are in every place 
beholding the evil and the 
good. Hell and destruction 

are before the Lord, how 
much more then the hearts of 
the children of men. 

Miscellaneous. 
Strength. — The king's hon- Weakness. — The want of 
our is in the multitude of his people is the destruction of 
people. the prince. 

XiSBSOH- 31.— p. 5«. 

68. The Proverbs arranged in the third stage. 

Proverbs, chap. xv. verse 12 — S3. 

Virtues. Vices. 

1. Righteousness, — The 1. Wickedness, — The Lord 

heart of the righteous studieth is far from the wicked; their 

lo answer, and the Lord hear- thoughts are an abomination 
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eth their prayer. As the fear unto Him, as their month 

of the Lord is the instruc- poureth out evil things, 
tion of wisdom, the way of the 
righteous is made plain, and 
their words pleasant. 

2. Wisdom, — He that hear- 2. FoUi/, — As folly is joy 
eth reproof getteth under- to him that is destitute of 
standing; and the ear that wisdom, so, the mouth of fools 
heareth the reproof of lifb, feedeth on foolishness. With- 
abideth among the wise. A out sound counsel purposes 
man of understanding whose will be disappointed. A 
heart seeketh knowledge will seomer loveth not one that 
walk uprightly; for, the way reproveth him, neither will he 
of life (is plain) to the wise, go unto the wise. A foolish 
that he may depart from hell man despiseth his mother; 
beneath. As a man hath joy and, by refusing instruction, 
by the answer of his mouth, he despiseth his own soul 
and as a word spoken in doe 

season is very good ; so, in the 
multitude of (good) counsel- 
lors purposes are established. 

3. Himility, — Before ho- 3. Pride, — The Lord will 
nour is humility. The Lord destroy the house of the 
will establish the border of proud. 

the widow. "^ 

4. Joy. — The light of the 4. Sorrow, — By sorrow of 
eyes rejoiceth the heart, and the heart the spirit is broken, 
a good report maketh the and all the days of the af- 
bones fat. A merry heart flicted are evU. 

maketh a cheerful counte- 
nance, and is as a continual 
feast 

S.Love. — Better is a din- 6. Wrath, — A wrathful 
ner of herbs where love is, man stirreth up strife, 
than a stalled ox and hatred 

E 
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therewith. He that is slow 
to anger appeaseth strife. 

6. Contentment — Better 6. Avarice, — He that is 
is a little with the fear of the greedy of gain, troableth his 
Lord, than great treasare and own house. 

trouble therewith. He that 
hateth gifts shall Uyo. 

7. 7. Sloth. — The way of the 

slothful man is a hedge of 
thorns. 

3bS8SOXr 32*— p, S7. 

69. Tlie Proverbs arranged in the Third Stage. 
Proverbs, chap. xvi. ver. 1 — 33. 

Virtues. Vices. 

1. BighteousnesB. — a. By 1. Wickedness.-^ An nn- 
mercy and truth iniquity is godly man diggeth up evil, 
purged ; and by the fear of and in his lips there is a 
the Lord men depart from burning fire. There is a way 
evil. Therefore, when a that seemeth right unto a 
man's ways please the Lord, man, but the end thereof are 
he maketh even his enemies the ways of death. A fro- 
to be at peace with him. ward man soweth strife, and 

h. The 'highway of the up« a whisper separateth chief 

right is to depart from evil, friends. A violent man en- 

and he that keepeth his way ticeth his neighbour, and 

preserveth his souL leadeth him into the way that 

c. The hoary head is a is not good ; he shutteth his 

crown of glory, if it be found eyes to devise froward things; 

in the way of righteousness, moving his lips, he bringeth 

Better is little with righ- evil to pass, 
teonsness, than g^at rewards 
without right. 

2. Wisdom, — a. The prepa- 2. FoUy, — A man's heart 
ration of the heart in man, deviseth his way ; but the 
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and the answer of the tongue, Lord directeth his steps. All 
are from the Lord ; therefore, the ways of a man are clear 
commit thy works unto the (pure) in his own eyes », but 
Lord, and thy thoughts being the LcHrd weigheth the spirits, 
thus established, happiness The instruction of foob is 
shall be thy portion. The folly. The wrath of a king 
heart of the wise teacheth his is as a messenger of death, 
mouth, and addeth learning which a wise man will pacify* 
to his lips. 

b. As pleasant words are 
as a honeycomb, sweet to the 
soul and health to the bones, 
how much better is it to get 
wisdom than gold, and to get 
understanding rather than 
silver. As understanding is 
a well-spring of life unto him 
that hath it, the wise in heart 
shall be called prudent ; and 
the sweetness of the lips shall 
increase learning. He that 
handleth a matter wisely i&all 
find good. 

3. Humility. — He that is 3. Pride, — ^Every one that 
slow to anger is better than is proud in heart is an abo- 
the mighty, and he that ruleth minati(m. . to the Lord. As 
his spirit than he that taketh pride goeth before destruc- 
a city. It is better, therefore, tion and a haughty spirit be- 
to be of an humble spirit with fore a fall ; so, though hand 
the lowly, than to divide the may join in hand, the proud 
spoil with the proud. shall not be unpunished. 

4. Justice, — A just weight 4. Injustice' 
and balance are the Lord's, 

for all the weights of the bag 

are his work. 

. 5. Providence, — The lot is 

E 2 
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cast into the lap; but the 
whole disposing thereof is of 
the Lord, who hath made all 
things for himself $ yea, even 
the wicked for the day of 
evil. 

6. Dignity of the kingly 
office, — The throne of kings 
18 established by righteous- 
ness. A divine sentence is 
in the lips of the king ; and ^ 
his mouth transgresseth not 
in judgment. As it is an 
abomination to kings to com- 
mit wickedness, so, righteous 
lips are their delight, and they 
love him that speaketh the 
truth. In the light of the 
king's countenance is life; 
and his favour is as a cloud 
of the latter rain. 

Miscellaneous. 

He that laboureth, laboureth for himself, because his mouth 
craveth it of him. 

&B880W 33. — p. 59. 

70. The Proverbs arranged in the Third Stage, 

Proverbs, chap. xvij. entire. 

Virtues. Vices. 

1. Righteousness, — To 1. Wickedness, — He that 

punish the just, or to strike hath a froward heart findeth 

princes for equity is not good, no good ; and he that hath a 

The fining pot is for silver, perverse tongue falleth into 

and the furnace for gold, but mischief. A wicked doer 

he Lord trieth the heart. giveth heed to false lips, and 
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an evil man seeketh only re- 
bellion; therefore, a cruel 
messenger shall be sent 
against him. 

A wicked man taketh a 
gift out of the bosom to per- 
vert the ways of judgment 
Whoso rewardeth evil for 
good, evil shall not depart 
from his house. He that 
jnstiileth the wicked, and he 
that condemneth the just, are 
both an abomination to the 
Lord. 

2. TFtwfom.— Wisdom is 2. Poffy. —Wherefore is 
clear to him that hath under- there a price in the hand of 
standing ; and such a one is a fool to get wisdom, seeing 
a man of an excellent spirit, he hath no heart to it? Ex- 
He that hath knowledge, cellent speech indeed be- 
spareth his words; jesL, even cometh not a fool whose eyes 
a fool, when he holdeth his are in the ends of the earth, 
peace, is counted wise. He, Let a bear robbed of her 
then, that shutteth his lips is whelps meet a man rather 
esteemed a man of under- than a fool in his folly, 
standing. A reproo/*cntereth A man void of understand- 
more into a wise man, than ing striketh hands and be- 
a hundred stripes into the cometh surety in the presence 
back of a fool. of his friend. He that be- 

getteth a fool doeth it to his 
sorrow, and a fool is as bit- 
terness to her that bare him. 

3. Truth. 3 Falsehood, — A wicked 

doer giveth heed to false lips, 
and a liar giveth heed to a 
naughty tongue Lying lips 
do not become a prince. 
K 3 
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4. Pea^ce and Friendskip.^^ 4. Strife. — a. He loreth 
Better is a dry morsel and traasgressioDthatlovethstrife, 
quietness therewith, than a the beginning of which is as 
house full of sacrifices, with when one letteth out water, 
strife. He that covereth a Therefore, leave off contention, 
transgression seeketh love, before it be meddled with. 

A friend loreth at all times, 6. He that repeateth a mat- 

and a brother is born for ad- ter separateth verj friends, 

versity. and he that is glad at calami- 
ties shall not be unpunished. 

5. Joy, — A merry heart 5. Sorrow. — A broken spirit 
doeth good like a medicine. drieth the bones. 

6. Humility, 6. Pride. — Whoso mocketh 

the poor reproacheth his 
Maker; and he that exalteth 
his gate seeketh destmction. 

7. A Wise Servant — A 7. 
wise servant shall have rule 
over a son that causeth shame, 

and shall have part of the in- 
heritance among the brethren. 

Miscellaneous. 

Children's children are the crown of old men, and the 
glory of the children are their fathers. 

. A gift is as a precious stone in the eyes of him that hath 
it, whithersoever it turneth, it prospereth. 

XiBSBOir 34. — p. 61. 

71. The Proverbs arranged in the Third Stage, 

Proverbs, chap, xviii. entire. 
Virtues. Vices. 

1. Righteousness. 1. Wickedness. — It is not 

good to accept the person of 
the wicked ; for, when the 
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wicked cometh, then cometh 
contempt, and with ignominy 
cometh reproach. 
2. Wisdom, — a. The heart 2. Folbf, — a. A fooPs Hps 
of the prudent getteth know- enter into contention, which 
ledge, and the ear of the wise is the snare of his soul; his 
seeketh it Also, a man month calleth for strokes 
through desire, having sepa- which are his destruction. A 
rated himself, (having with- fool hath no delight in under- 
drawn,) seeketh and inter- standing, but that his heart 
meddleth with all wisdom. may discover itself. 

b. To overthrow the right- b. It is foUj and shame 
eous in judgment is not good; onto him that answereth a 
for death and life are in the matter before he heareth it. 
power of the tongue, and The words of a talebearer are 
they that love it shall eat as wounds, they go down into 
the irnit thereof. the innermost parts of the 

c. A man's belly shall be belly. He that is first in his 
satisfied with the fruit of his own cause seemeth just ; but 
mouth, and with the increase his neighbour cometh and 
of his lips shall he be filled, searcheth him. 

Again, the words of a man's 
mouth are as deep waters, and 
the well-spring of wisdom as 
a flowing brook. 

3. HumUity, — Before ho- 3. Pride, — Before destruc- 
nour is humility : for, the spirit tion cometh, the heart of man 
of a man will sustain his in- has become haughty, Awound- 
firmities. ed spirit who can bear? 

4. Friendship, — A man to 4. Enmity, — A brother 
have friends must show him- ofiended is harder to be won 
self friendly. There is a friend than a strong city; and the 
that sticketh closer than a bro- contentions of such are like 
ther, whose name is a strong the bars of a castle 

tower, into which the righte- 
ous run and are safe. 
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6. Riches, — Thoagh a 5. Poverty, — The poor 
man's gift niaketli room for useth entreaties, 
him, and bringeth him before 
great men, yet the rich answer- 
eth roughly ; for, his wealth is 
his strong city, and as a high 
wall is his own conceit. 

6. Diligence, 6. Idleness. — He that is 

slothful in his work is brother 
to him that is a great waster. 

Miscellaneous. 

He that findeth a wife, findeth a good thing, and obtaineth 
favour of the Lord. 

The lot (the decision) causeth contentions to cease, and 
parteth between the mighty. 

XiSBSOir 35. — p. 62. 

72. The Proverbs arranged in the Third Stage. 
Proverbs, chap. xix. entire. 
Virtues. Vices. 

1. Righteousness. — The 1. Wickedness. — The 
fear of the Lord tendeth to mouth of the wicked de- 
life, and he that hath it shall youreth iniquity, and he that 
abide satisfied ; he shall not despiseth his Maker's ways 
be visited with evil. shall die. 

2. Wisdom. — Though there 2. FoUy. — Delight is not 
are many devices in a man's seemly for a fool *, much less 
heart, nevertheless, the coun- for a servant to have rule 
sel of the Lord shall stand; over princes. Foolishness 
therefore, hear and receive perverteth a man's way; his 
it, that thou mayest be heart fretteth against the 
wise in thy latter end. The Lord ; he hasteneth with his 
discretion of a man defer- feet and sinneth. Judgments 
reth his anger, and it is his are prepared for scorners, and 
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glory to pass oyer a trans- stripes for the back of fools. 
gressioD. As it is not good A man of great wrath shall 
to be without knowledge, so, suffer punishment ; for, if 
he that keepeth understanding thou deliver him once, yet 
shall find good, and he that thou must do it again, 
getteth wisdom and keepeth 
the commandment, loveth his 
own souL Smite the scomer 
and the simple will beware ; 
reprove one that hath under- 
standing, and he will under- 
stand knowledge. 

3. Riches, — Wealth maketh 3. Poverty, — The poor is 
many friends ; and every man separated from his neighbour* 
is a friend to him that giveth his friends go far from him, 
gifts ; therefore, many will and all his brethren hate 
entreat the favour of the (iiegleci) him. Even when he 
prince. Houses and riches pursueth them with words 
are the inheritance of fathers, they are wanting to him. The 

poor that walketh in his in- 
tegrity is better than he that 
is perverse in his lips, and is a 
fool. 

4. Pity.— He that hath 4. 
pity upon the poor, lendeth 
unto the Lord; and that 
which he hath given, will be 
paid him again. 

5. Industry » 5. Shth, — A slothful man 

hideth his hand in his bosom, 
and will not so much as bring 
it to his mouth again ; for, 
filothfulness casteth into a 
deep sleep, and an idle soul 
shall suffer hunger. 

6. Proper Training, — 6. ^ neglected child, — A 
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Cease, my son, to hear the foolish child is the calamity 

instruction that canseth to of his father; and he that 

err from the words of know- chaseth away his mother (that 

ledge. The father must chas- is, causes her to go away), 

ten his son while there is is a son that causeth shame, 

hope. and bringeth reproach. 

7. A Faithful Witness, 7. A False Witness. — An 

ungodly witness scometh 
judgment, but he shall not he 
unpunished. He also that 
speaketh lies shall not escape. 

8. A Good Wife. — A 8. ^ Contentious Wife, — 
prudent wife is from the Lord. Tlie contentions of a wife are 

a continual dropping. 

9. The King's Favour,-^ 9. The King's Wrath.-- 
The king's favour is as dew The king*s wrath is as the 
upon the grass. roaring of a lion. 

XiSSSON' 36.~p. 64. 

73. The Proverbs arranged in the Third Stage, 
ProTcrbs, chap. xx. entire. 

Virtues. Vices. 

1. Righteousness, — The 1. Wickedness. — Whoso 
just man walketh in his in- curseth his father or mother, 
tegrity ; his children are his lamp shall be put out in 
blessed after him. Even a obscure darkness, 
child is known by his doings, 
whether his work be pure and 
right. — A king that sitteth 
on the throne of judgment 
scattereth away all evil with 
his eyes ; mercy and truth 
preserve him, and his throne 
is upholden by mercy. — As 
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the hearing ear and the seeing 
eye, the Lord hath made even 
hoth of them; bo, the spirit 
(that is, conscience) of inan 
is the candle of the Lord, 
searching all the inward parts 
of the helly. Who then can 
say, I have made my (own) 
heart clean, I am pure from 
sin? 

2. Wisdom The lips of 2. FoUp. — a. Wine is a 

knowledge are a precious mocker, strong drink is raging, 

jewel ; they become as gold and whosoever is deceived 

and a maltitade of rubies, thereby is not wise. An inhe- 

It is -an hononr for a man ritance may be gotten hastily 

to cease from strife. Counsel at the beginningj but the end 

in the heart of man is like thereof shall not be blessed. 

deep watery but a man of un« h, A fool will be meddling, 

derstanding will draw it out and he that goeth about as a 

By it every purpose is es- tialebearer will reveal secrets ; 

tabUshed ; therefore, only therefore, meddle not with him 

with good advice make that flattereth with his lips, 

war. — A wise king scattereth Say not thou I will recom- 

the wicked, and bringeth the pense evil ; but wait on the 

wheel over them ; the fear Lord, and he shall save thee, 

of him is as the roaring of a c. Take his garment that 

liouf; whoso provoketh him is surety for a stranger ; and 

to anger sinneth against his take a pledge of him for a 

soul. — The blueness of • a strange woman. It is a snare 

wound cleanseth away evil ; to the man who devoureth 

so do stripes the inward parts that which is holy, and after- 

of the belly. The glory of wards vows to make inquiry, 
young men is their strength, 

and the beauty of old men is 
the grey head. 

3. Justice. 3. Injustice, — A false ba- 
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lance and divers measoies 
and weights are not good; 
all are alike abomination to 
the Lord. It is nanght, it 
is naught, saith the buyer; 
but when he is gone his way, 
then he boasteth« Most men 
will proclaim every one his 
own goodness, but a faithiul 
man who can find? The 
bread of deceit is sweet to a 
man, but afterwards, his mouth 
shall be filled with graveL 

4. Diligence. — Open thine 4. Idleness, — Love not 
eyes and thou shalt be satis- sleep lest thou come to po- 
fied with bread. verty, for the sluggard will 

not plough by reason of the 
cold ; and therefore, he shall 
beg in harvest and have no- 
thing. 

5. Providence, — A man's 
goings are of the Lord ; how 
can a man then understand 
his own way ? 

XiESSOir 37. — p. 66. 

74. The Proverbs arranged in the Third Stage, 

Proverbs, chap. xxi. entire. 
Virtues. Vices. 

1 . Righteousness. — He that 1 . Wickedness. — a. The way 
foUoweth after righteousness of a wicked man is froward 
findeth life and honour. The and strange, he hardeneth 
righteous giveth and spareth his face and his soul desireth 
not, for his work is right evil ; therefore, his neighbour 

findeth no favour in his eyes. 



I. 
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b. The robbery of the 
wicked shall destroy them, 
because they refuse to do 
judgment. Whoso stoppeth 
his ears at the cry of the 
poor, shall cry himself, but 
shall not be heard. 

The wicked shall be a ran- 
som for the righteous, and the 
transgressor for the upright. 
The sacrifice of the wicked is 
an abomination, but how much 
more so when they bring it 
with a wicked mind. De- 
struction shall be to all the 
workers of iniquity, and God 
shall finally overthrow them 
for their wickedness. 

2. Wisdom. — Whoso keep- 2. FoUy. — a. As there is no 
eth his mouth and his tongue, wisdom, nor understanding, 
keepeth his soul from trouble, nor counsel (that shall pro- 
When the wise \b instructed, vail) against the Lord, so the 
he receiyeth knowledge, and man that wandereth out of 
the man that heareth speaketh the way of understanding 
constantly. There are trea- shall remain in the congre- 
sure and oil to be desired in gation of the dead. 

the dwelling of the wise, who b, A foolish man spendeth 

scaleth the city of the mighty, his substance ; the thoughts 

and casteth down the strength also of every one that is hasty 

of the confidence thereof, tend only to want. 
When the scomer is punished, 
the simple is made wise. 

3. Diligence, — The thoughts 3. Idleness. — The desire of 
of the diligent tend only to the slothful, who covoteth 
plenteousness. greedily all the day long, 
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killeth him, for his hands re- 
fuse to labour. He that loveth 
pleasure shall be a poor man, 
and he that loveth oil and 
wine shall not be rich. 

4. Justice. — ^Every way of 4. Injustice, 
man is right in his own eyes ; 

but the Lord pondereth the 
hearts : to whom justice and 
judgment are more acceptable 
than sacrifice ; therefore, it is 
joy to the just to do judg- 
ment. 

5. Humility, 5. Pride, — Proud and 

haughty scomer is his name, 
who dealeth in proud wrath ; 
but a high look, a proud heart, 
and the ploughing of the 
wicked are sin. 

6. Truth, 6. Falsehood—A false wit- 

ness shall perish ; for the get- 
ting of treasures by a lying 
tongue is a vanity tossed to 
and fro of them that seek 
death. 



Miscellaneous. 

The horse is prepared against the day of battle ; but safety 
is of the Lord, in whose hand is the king's heart ; for, as the 
river of water, he turneth it whithersoever he will. 

It is better to dwell in a comer of the house top, or in the 
wilderness, than with a contentious and brawling woman in 
a wide house. 

A gift in secret pacifieth anger, and a reward in the bosom 
quieteth strong wrath. 
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&B880W 38.— p. 68. 

75. The Proverbs arranged in the Third Stage, 
ProTerbs, chap. xxii. entire. 

Virtnes. Vices. 

1. Righteousness. — Loying 1. Wickedness, ^^ a. Cast 
favour is rather to be chosen out the scomer, and conten- 
than silyer and gold, and a tion shall go out; yea, strife 
good name rather than great and reproach shall cease, 
riches. By humilitj and the The Lord orerthroweth the 
fear of the Lord are riches, words of the transgressor, 
honour, and life. h. He that soweth iniquity 

shall reap vanity, and the rod 
of his anger shall fail. 

2. TFiwfom.— o. Bow down 2. FoUy, — Thorns and 
thine ear and apply thine snares are in the way of the 
heart unto my knowledge, froward, who pass on and 
and hear the words of the are punished. 

« 

wise which I have made unto 
thee this day, even to thee ; 
for it is a pleasant thing, if 
thou keep them within thee; 
they shall withal^be fitted in 
thy lips. 

b. Have not I written to 
thee excellent things in coun- 
sels and knowledge, that I 
might make thee know the 
certainty of the words of 
truth, and that thou mightest 
answer the words of truth to 
them that send unto thee ? 

e. The eyes of the Lord 
preserve knowledge, there- 

F 2 
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« 

fore, let thy trust always be 
in Him. 

d. Be not one of them that 
are sureties for debt, for if 
thou hast nothing to pay, ^hy 
should he take away thy bed I 

from under thee? 
, e. Make no friendship with 
an angry man, nor go thou 
with a furious one, lest thou 
learn his ways, and get a 
snare to thy soul. 

f. A prudent man foreseeth 
the evil, and hideth himself ; 
and he that keepeth his soul, 
shall be far from thorns and 
snares. 

3. Diligence. — Scest thou S, Idleness, — The slothful 
a man diligent in business ? man saith, " There is a lion 
he shall stand before princes, without, I shall be slain in 
he shall not stand before the streets." 

mean men. 

4. Liberality. — Ho that 4. Bapacity. ^•'Roh not the 
hath a bountiful eye shall be poor because he is poor, nei- 
blessed ; for he giveth of his ther oppress the afflicted in 
bread to the poor ; knowing the gate, for the Lord will 
that the rich and poor meet plead their cause, and spoil 
together, and that the Lord is the soul of those that spoiled 
the Maker of them all. them. 

5. Biches. — The rich 6. Poverty. — The borrower 
ruleth over the poor. is servant to the lender : but 

he that oppresseth the poor 
to increase his riches, and he 
that giveth to the rich, shall 
surely come to want. 
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6. Discipline necessary. — 
Train up a child in the way 
he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from 
it. Foolishness is boand in 
the heart of a child, but the 
rod of correction shall drive 
it far from him. 

MzSCBLLANBOVflb 

The mouth of strange women is a deep pit ; and he that is 
abhorred of the Lord shall fall therein. 



V 3 
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BOOK II, 



CHAPTER V. 
NARRATIVE PIECES. 

Section I. 
(^Note I. to the Teacher,) The Models are tJiroughtmt omitted. 

Section II. 

NARRATIONS FROM HINTS. 

{Note 2.) The clauses printed in italics are those which the 
pupil should be required in his Exercise to supply,. After- 
wards, let him produce the same vivd voce from the printed 
book. 

XiBSSOir «7. — p. 88. 

Professor Porson. 

90. The Narrative properly arranged and connected, 
I, Richard Person, was born on Christmas-day, 1759. 
Although his parents were poor, they were persons of sound 
sense. As soon as Richard could speak, his father began to 
teach him in reading and writing, by means of a piece of 
chalk, or with his finger on sand. This exercise delighting 
his fancv, an ardour of imitating whatever was put before 
him was excited to such a degree, that the walls of the house 
were covered with characters which attracted notice from the 
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neatness and fidelity of delineation ;^an(i excellence in pen- 
manship was ever after' one of his accomplishments. His 
father likewise taught him arithmetic without a slate, up to 
cube root, hefore he was nine jears of age. 

2. His extraordinary memory soon developed itself; he 
was noticed hy several gentlemen in Norfolk^ who kept him 
at school, where he made rapid progress, and read and re- 
tained everything that came in his way. The same kind 
friends sent Aim to Eton, and subsequently to Cambridge, 
where he became Greek Professor. Afterwards he was ap- 
pointed librarian to the London Institution ; he enjoyed this 
sinecure situation for several years, and died in London in 
1808 in the 49th year of his age. 

3. He is said to have communicated information in a plain, 
direct, straightforward manner; and used to say, ** Whether 
you quote or collate, do it fairly and accurately, whether it 
be Joe Miller or Tom Thumb." 

4. On one occasion he said ** / never remembered anything 
but what / transcribed three times, or read over six times at 
the least; and if anyone wiU do the same he wiU have as good 
a memory." He often said that he had not naturally a good 
memory; hut that what he had obtained in this respect, was 
the effect of discipline only. His recollection was really 
wonderful. He has been known to challenge anyone to re- 
peat a line or phrase from any of the Greek dramatic writers; 
and would instantly go on with the context. 

5. Person by no means excelled in conversation, and he 
neither wrote nor spoke with facility. 

6. There were blended in Person very opposite qualities. 
In some things he appeared to be of the most unshaken firm- 
ness; in others he was wayward, capricious, and evincing the 
weakness of a child. Sometimes he would confine himself 
for days together in his chamber, at other times he could not 
resist the allurements of social converse. 

He was a man of inflexible integrity, had an inviolable 
regard for truth, and possessed the most determined per- 
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severaDce. JBut he would have been a greater, had he been 
a better man. 

XASSoar fts.— p. as. 

BiificiUties of Xingr Alfred's Boybood. 

91. T7te NarraHve properly (wrang&i and conneetetL 

1. Alfred was whoUy ignorant of letters until he attained 
twelve years of age. He was greatiy loved by his parente^ 
who fondled the boy for his beantj; but instruction, which the 
poorest child can now acquire with the greatest ease^ was with- 
held from the son of the Anglo-Saxon king. Alfred was 
taaght to wind the horn, and to bend the bow, to hnnt, and to 
hawk. He acquired great skill in the " noble art of the chase," 
considered throughout the middle ages as the most necessary 
accomplishment of the nobility ; whilst book-learning^ was 
thought of little use to them. 

2. Alfred^s eager mind did not, however, remain unem- 
ployed. Though he could not read, he could attend. He 
listened eagerly to the verses which were recited in his father's 
hall by the Minstrels and the Glee-men; the masters of 
Anglo-Saxon song. Day and night would he employ in 
hearkening to these poems; he treasured them in his memory, 
and during the whole of his life, poetry continued to be his 
solace and amusement in trouble and care. 

3. It chanced one day that Alfred's mother showed to him 
and his brothers a volume of Anglo-Saxon poetry which she 
possessed. " He who first can read this book shall have it," 
said she. Alfred's attention ufas attracted by the bright 
gilding and colouring of one of the illuminated capital letters, 
and he inquired if his mother would really keep her word? 
She confirmed the promise, and put the book into his hands; 
and he applied so steadily to his task, that the book became 
his own. 

4. The information which Alfred now possessed rendered 
him extremely desirous of obtaining more; but his ignorance 
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of liatin was an insuperable o&«toc^. Science and knowledge 
conld not then be acquired otherwise than from Latin books; 
and earnestly as he sought for instruction in t that language, 
none could be found. Sloth had overspread the land; and 
there were so few " Grammarians," that is to say^ Latinists, 
in Wessex, that he was utterly unable to discover a compe- 
tent teacher. In after life, Alfred was accustomed to say, 
that of all the hardships, privations, and misfortunes which 
had befallen him, there was none which he felt so grievous as 
this, the enforced idleness of his youth when his intellect would 
have been fitted to receive the lesson, and his time was un- 
occupied. At a more advanced period, the arduous toils of 
royalty, and the pressure of most severe and unintermitting 
pain, interrupted the studies which he was then enabled to 
pursue, and harassed and disturbed his mind. Het however^ 
persevered, and the unquenchable thirst for knowledge which 
the child had manifested, continued, without ahatement, until 
he was removed from this stage of existence. 

KSSSOir 49. — p. 88. 

Br. BendersoB's Interview witb Tliorlaluoii. 

92. The Narrative properly arranged and divided according 
to the Directions, 

1. Like most of his brethren at this season of the year, we 
found him in the meadow assisting his people in hay-making. 
On hearing of our arrival, he made all the haste home which 
his age and infirmity would allow; and bidding us welcome 
to his humble abode, lie ushered us into the apartment where 
he had translated Milton into Icelandic. The door is not 
quite four feet in height, and the room maybe about eight feet 
in lengthy by six in breadth. At the inner end is the poet's 
bed; and close to the door, over against a small window not 
exceeding two feet square, is a table where he commits to 
paper the effusions of his muse. 

2. On my telling him that my countrymen would not have 
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forgiven me, nor could I have forgiven myself, had I passed 
through this part of the island without paying him a Tistt, he 
replied, that tht traniglation of Milton had yielded him many 
pleasant hoars, and had often given him occasion to think of 
England; hut, as his residence was so far north, and he had 
now lived so long without seeing any of Milton's countrymen) 
he had not entertained the most distant idea that ever he wot 
to he favoured with such a gratification. 

3. For some years past, the poet has been occupied with a 
translation of Elopstock's Messiah. The first fourteen books 
are ready, and the fifteenth was begun last spring. He ac- 
knowledged, however, the impossibility of his reaching the 
bold and adventurous heights of that poet, so happily as he 
had done the flights of Milton, being now upwards of seventy 
years of age. Alluding to his halting, he said, it coidd not It 
matter of surprise, since Milton had used him for several years 
as his riding horse, and sparred him nnmercifully through the 
celestial, chaotic, and infernal regions. He has also trans- 
lated Pope's Essay on Man, besides various Danish and Ger- 
man poems, and has composed numerous original pieces of a 
miscellaneous nature, the most beautiful of which is the poem 
of thanks to the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
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Note. These Lessons will, of course, vary according to 
the disposition and attainments of the Pupils. The two fol- 
lowing are given merely as specimens. 

KBSSOXr so. — p. 89. 

94. ^ JoumaL 
Monday t July 1st — After a pleasant ride through Ripon 
and Masham by coach, we took up our abode at the ** Fox 
and Hounds," East Witton, a very pretty village, in the north 
of Yorkshire. 
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Tuesday f Jvbf 2nd, — Walked to Middleham, to see the 
Castle which was built by Robert Fitz-ranulpb, a grandson 
of the Earl of Brittany. 

Sdward lY. was confined here, bnt contrived to escape 
from his guards whilst banting. On his accession to the 
throne, he gave the Castle to his brother Richard, whose only 
son £dward was bom here. It is said to hare been redaced 
to mins by Oliver Cromwell. The remains of the moat are 
still Tisible. Retnrned home through the fields. As we ap- 
proached East Witton, we heard the church bell. On in- 
qniry, we were told that it was the curfew bell which is still 
ran^ here. This incident reminded us forcibly of Gray's 
beautifiil lines, — 

" The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea.** 

Wednesday, July 3rd, — Walked to Danby Hall, the seat 
of the Scroop family; it is about two miles from the Tillage 
of !East Witton, pleasantly situated on the banks of the Ure. 
The house is now almost deserted, except two or three small 
rooms, which are inhabited by a person who attends to the 
fruit garden, which is large and well stocked, though not 
carefully cultivated. The only appearance of the house's 
having been once inhabited, was an old escutcheon, which 
had been placed over the door on the death of one of the 
family, and which was now thrown into a comer to decay ; 
the old motto ** Je vive en esplrance attendant grace," was 
still visible, but the armorial bearings were almost effaced. 

Thursday, July Ath. — Walked to East Witton Fell, about 
a mile from the viUage ; in the midst of woods forming a 
romantic little glen, along which the water runs, after falling 
from the height of about twenty feet, over large stones. On 
one side of the fall is a pretty little summer-house, formed of 
the thick branches of trees, and cut so as to imitate the Tuscan 
style of architecture. On the other side, the trees form a 
beautiful background. Returned through the woods to see a 
small well cut in the rock. 
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Friday, July 5th, — Walked to Jervaux Abbey, situated 
ou the banks of the Ure, about two miles from East Witton. 
The abbey was built in 1156, and dedicated to the Virg-in. 
At the dissolution the revenues were granted to the king^, and 
the site given to the Earl of Lennox. It now belongs to the 
Marquis of Aylesbury. Considering the size of the building, 
which must have been very great, very little now remains, 
but it is most romantically situated. 

Saturday, July Qth. — Drove to Aysgarth, a village about 
eight miles from Middleham, where there is a beautiful fall 
of water (called the Foss or Force), the waters hare a petri- 
fying influence on whatever is exposed to their action. 

Sunday, July 7th, — Attended service at East Witton chur<A, 
most beautifully situated at the entrance of the village from 
the Masham Road, and a little raised above the ** Village 
Green." The whole service was simple and impressive. — ^E. BL 

XESSOXr 51.— p. 89. 

95. 6. An Account of a Ramble, with observations, 
1. Having often heard of Dent Dale, and staying at the 
village inn at Ingleton, we resolved, as the distance was onlj 
ten miles, to see the Dale. Accordingly, we hired a cart 
(the only conveyance we could get) which, being market-day, 
had brought some calves to Ingleton for sale, and could, 
therefore, carry some back in the afternoon. As we had to 
wait till the four-footed calves were disposed of, we rambled 
in the fields at the back of the inn, from which we had a 
beautiful view of the mountain, Ingleborough. On our 
carriage being announced, we first put in our boxes so as to 
form a seat for two, the rest being obliged to walk ; for the 
horse, not knowing the strengthening qualities of corn, could 
not be persuaded to caiTy more than two people and a small 
box, consequently, the rest formed our escort. At last, oiir 
cavalcade began to move for Dent; through deep ravines 
skirting the sides of Ingleborough, and small hills covered 
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with heather, and occasionally varied by a few black sheep 
which fed there. 

2. Oar guide was a most amusing personage, called King, 
and though his robes were not regal, consisting of the uni- 
versal shepherd's plaid, grey coat and continuations, blue 
stockings, and thick shoes, yet he did honour to what he 
called his palace. At this place we arrived, after a journey 
of two hours and a half, though the distance was only five 
miles ; yet the rain, which was pouring in torrents, had 
made the roads so very heavy as to retard our progress ; 
and, what was more immediately felt by us, as the keen 
mountain air had created an appetite, had rendered our 
lunch quite unfit for use, having fallen to the bottom of the 
cart and fraternized with the well-wetted straw. No wonder, 
then, that we gladly accepted the King's hospitality, and 
accompanied him to his little cottage, which was five miles 
from any house ; on a bleak moor, surrounded by moun- 
tains ; and peopled by a family who could have exclaimed 
with Scott, 

** Breathes there a man with soul so dead. 

Who never to himself has said, 
* This IS my home, my native land ? "• 

On arriving at the cottage door, we were shown into the 
family room, where we were most thankful to sit around the 
fire, with his wife and sons, (who were strong mountaineers, 
just returned with their dogs from watching the sheep,) and 
join the whole party in their frugal meal of milk, and oaten 
bannocks. Before commencing, the old man reverently stood 
up, uncovered his head, and asked a blessing. He afterwards 
told us that, though five miles from church, neither he nor 
any of his family had, for the last twenty years, missed being 
present at the Sabbath service, though the roads, at all times 
bad, would have been considered impassable by less earnest 
Christians. 

3. Having finished our repast, and our eyes having in 

o 
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some measure become accustomed to the smoke from the 
peat, which is burnt here, We made a tour round the apart- 
ment. On a shelf were placed "The big ha' Bible," "Pil- 
grim's Progress," and one or two other books of the same 
kind. Below these hang their plaids and bonnets. 

*' Their hopes, their cares, their joys were all 
Bounded within their cottage wall." 

4. We again set forward on our journey, though the rain 
was still heavy. We had just witnessed a realisation of that 
beautiful lesson, " Godliness with contentment is great gain." 
For this poor man's family, with none of the luxuries of life, 
not even many of the comforts, was possessed of that true 
happiness, whiph is not always found in the habitations of the 
rich. 

5. The road became less mountainous as we approached 
the village of Dent, and lay along a fruitful and well culti- 
vated district, abounding with white- washed cottsiges ; before 
each of which, and belonging to it, were a garden, field, and 
orchard, with generally a cow and a pig. Frequently a group 
of merry children were playing, whilst their fathers and 
mothers were seated, after the fatigues of the day, in the door- 
way, both knitting (for here the men when out in the fields 
knit their own stockings). All the people, being far removed 
from the strife and toil of towns, seemed happy and contented 
amongst their native hills. 

6. By this time we had arrived at the Head Inn, the street 
leading to which was so narrow, that two carts eonld not 
pass; perfectly satisfied with our day's excursion, notwith- 
standing our mode of conveyance, and our wet clothes. The 
cheerful piety of our guide had made our five hours moun- 
tain travelling some of the happiest in our lives ; and, whilst 
sitting over a warm fire in the room enjoying our tea, we 
could thank that God who gives to each such things as he 
requires. E. H. 
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Z1B88OV €0,— p. 9«. 

iVbte to the Teacher, — In this part, a selection is made of 
those Lessons, or parts of Lessons, which contain the leading 
and most important facts connected with English History. 
These maj form either the subjects of conversation to be 
written from memory, or as tests of the pnpil's knowledge. 
The portions omitted can be snppUed, if necessary, by the 
Teacher himself. As these Lessons admit of being divided 
into several separate portions, each sufficiently large to form 
a distinct Lesson, they have been accordingly broken into 
Sections. 

XAS80V 60. — p. 96. 

Section I. 

104. A connected account of Henry VIIL, with the heads 
developed, 

Henry VHI. began to reign 1509, died 1547. 

1. a. Henry VIII., son of Henry VH. was just eighteen 
years of age when he ascended the throne, handsome in person 
and pleasing in manners. 

b. The unpopularity of the late king, through his avarice, 
made men look with joyful anticipation to the reign of a young 
and gaUant prince; and the treasures amassed by his father 
enabled him to fulfil these expectations. 

c. He greatly excelled in martial exercises, and loved to dis* 
play his address and vigour before his consort, her ladies, the 
nobility, and the foreign ambassadors. 

2. a. Acting under the advice of his grandmother, the vene- 
rable countess of Richmond, Henry retained all his father^s 
faithful and experienced ministers. 

b. But on the very day of his accession, to gratify the 
people, he ordered Empson, Dudley, and their chief agents, or 
promoters, as they were termed, to be arrested and charged 
with having usurped the authority of the courts of law, &c. 

a 2 
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Empson made an ingenions and eloqaent defence ; so that 
the charges were not tenable. 

c. As it was, however, resolved not to let them escape, an 
absurd charge was brought against them, of a design to 
secure the person of the young king on the death of his father, 
and make themselves masters of the government. On this, 
which every one must have known to be false, juries readily 
found them guilty. 

d. They were respited, however, and might perhaps have 
been suffered to linger ont their lives in prison, but that the 
king was so harassed with complaints against them in his 
progress the following summer, that he signed the warrant Jin- 
their execution^ and they suffered on Tower HilL 

KBSSOW 60. 

Section IL 

4. a. War between England and Scotland* 

The Earl of Surrey, to whom Henry had committed the 
Scottish war, was at Pontefract, when James crossed the 
Tweed. The Earl having summoned the gentry of the north 
to meet him at Newcastle, they immediately repaired to his 
8tandai*d, when his forces amounted to 26,000 men. He then 
advanced at their head to Wooler-haugh, within five miles of 
the enemy. When he saw their position, fortified by nature 
on all sides but one, and that defended by cannon, he feared 
to attack, and, sending a herald to James, required him to 
descend into the plain, and engage on equal terms. The 
monarch refused. Surrey then, by the advice of his son the 
lord-admiral, resolved to march towai'd Scotland, and then 
return and take the enemy in the rear. The English therefore 
crossed the Till in two divisions, a van and rearguard ; the 
former led by the admiral, the latter by Surrey in person, and 
marched till evening up its right bank. At sunrise next 
morning, they crossed it by the bridge of Twissel, and, going 
down the left bank approached the Scottish camp. James, 
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who now saw tbeir object, ordered his men to fire their huts 
and retire to the hill of Brankston^ more to the north. 

b. Battle of Flodden Field, — - The va»guard of the English 
halted at the foot of this hill, ontil the rearguard came up, 
when thej both advanced in one line ; and the Scots de- 
scended in good order and perfect silence. The right wing of 
the English vanguard was assailed by a body of Scottish spear- 
men under the Lord Home. It gave waj, and its leader Lord 
Edward Howard was unhorsed, and lay on the ground ex- 
pecting to be slain or taken, when Heron came up with a 
body of outlaws and restored the battle ; and the Lord Dacre, 
with a reserve of 15,000 men, took the Scots in the rear and 
put them to flight. A body of 7,^000 Scots, under the Earls 
of Huntley, Enrol and Crawford, was meantime hotly engaged 
with the remainder of the English vanguard, till after an 
obstinate and bloody conflict, Errol and Crawford fell, and 
their men broke and fled. The king in person, followed by a 
numerotfe body of gallant warriors cased in armour, assailed 
the rearguard, and bearing down all resistance had nearly 
reached the royal standard, when Sir Edward Stanley, who 
had defeated and chased over the hill the Earls of Lennox 
and Argyle who were opposed to him, returned, and took the 
body led by the king in the rear ; James was slain by an 
unknown hand within a spear's length of Surrey. The battle, 
which began after four in the evening, lasted but an hour. 
The approach of night and the want of cavalry caused the 
pursuit not to exceed four miles. The loss of the Scots was 
10,000 men, among whom were their king, his son the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew's, two bishops, two abbots, twelve Earls, 
thirteen barons, and fifty gentlemen of distinction. The body 
of the Scottish king was conveyed to London, to be there 
interred. 

UBSSOir 60. 
Sbottok IIL 
5. a. Wchey. — At this time, and for many years after, 
England was governed by Cardinal Wolsey. liis father, who 
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was a substantial burgess (or, as some say; a butcher) of 
Ipswicb, had brought him up far the church. 

b. His talents,-^ So apt was he in learning from his earliest 
youth, that at Oxford he was honoured with the title of the 
Boy Bachelor. 

c. His honours. — His first clerical appointment was to 
the living of Limington in Somersetshire, through the patron- 
age of the Marquis of Dorset, whose sons had been among 
his pupils at the University. He next became private chap- 
lain to the Treasurer of Calais, where he was noticed by that 
able diplomatist. Bishop Fox, and by him recommended to 
Henry VII., who was so pleased with his learning, activity, 
and aptitude for the despatch of public business, that in a 
short time he preferred him to the Deanery of Lincoln, and 
the office of King's Almoner. 

d. His influence. — At the accession of Henry VIIL, who 
had little inclination to business, Wolsey proved the very man 
wanted to relieve the sovereign of all the cares of state. Al- 
though twenty years the lung's senior, he soon became his 
royal master's bosom friend. And on the resigjiatioH of 
Archbishop Warham, received the seals as chancellor, being 
soon after further promoted by Leo X. to the important post 
of papal legate. He now became most sumptuous in his 
entertainments. During the war between Francis of France 
and Charles, Wolsey was despatched to the continent, not to 
arbitrate between the contending princes, but to concert with 
the emperor for the dismemberment of the French monarchy. 
Soon after this, Leo X. died, and Wolsey aspired to the 
Popedom ; but after deliberating twenty^three days, the con- 
clave elected Adrian, Cardinal of Tortosa. 

e. The exhausted state of Henry's Exchequer, rendered it 
imperative for him to assemble a parliament, which met, after 
an interval of eight years, on the Idth of April, 1523, Sir 
Thomas More being chosen by the Commons as their 
Speaker. Cardinal Wolsey went down to the Lower House 
in great state, and demanded an immediate vote for 800,000/. 
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by means of a property-tax at the rate of. twenty per cent* 
The Commons, however, would not agree to more than ten 
per cent. The sapplies thus procured were wasted in idle 
hostilities in France. But the death of Adrian and the elec- 
tion of Ginlio de' Medici (Clement VII.) to the popedom, 
by again disappointhig Wolsey's towering ambition, caused 
a change in the policy of England. Imagining that the 
Emperor had not fairly supported his claims, the Cardinal 
thought seriously of a reconciliation with Francis ; but the 
defeat and capture of that monarch at the disastrous battle of 
Pavia led to another change in Henry's conduct. The war 
was to be carried on with renewed vigour, and Wokey sought 
to raise money, first by an arbitrary conunission, apd then by 
way of benevolence. Both methods failed. This period 
marks the highest point of the soaring Cardinal's flight; his 
fall was now near at hand. 

/. His fall, — The procrastination respecting the King's 
divorce, from which it was impossible to absolve Wolsey, 
proved fatal to him, and his fall was as rapid as his bitterest 
enemies could desire. He was accused of transgressing the 
law of the land in his capacity of papal legate ; and his pro- 
perty was seized. All his friends, except a faithful few, 
deserted hinu He died of a broken heart on the 29th of 
November 1530, in the sixtieth year of his age. Shortly 
before his death, he exclaimed, *^ Had I but served God as 
diligently as I have served the king. He would not have given 
me over in my gi*ey hairs." 

tifissoxr 60. 

Section IV. 

7. a. Leo X, — Among the .mighty plans of Pope Julius 
II., was one for erecting at Rome a magnificent temple, in 
honour of the Apostle from whom the popes pretend to derive 
their authority. When Leo X., of the tasteful family of the 
Medici, ascended the papal throne in the thirty-seventh year 
of his age, his ambition excited him to continue and comi»lcto 
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this noble edifice. Bat his generosity and extravagance had 
nearly drained the papal treasury ; and, being perfectly igno- 
rant of, and careless about religion, he, without any scrapie 
had recourse to the old practice of sdling indulgences. 

b. The Archbishop of Mentz was the prelate selected for 
managing the holy traffic in Germany; and this prelate diose 
as his principal agent, a Dominican friar, named Tetzel, who 
filled the office of Inquisitor^ a man of scandalous life, igno- 
rant, and matchlessly impudent. Tetzel, who had been already 
similarly employed, selected suitable assistants from among 
the brethren of his own order; and soon, from press and 
pulpit, streamed forth currents of declamation on the pains of 
purgatory, and the sovereign power of indulgences, for the 
remission of sins, pasty present, and to come, however deep 
might be their dye. The simple, good-hearted Germans 
gladly purchased the remission of their own sins, and those of 
their deceased kindred, now languishing in purgatoiy. The 
per-centage allowed Tetzel and his brethren was therefore 
considerable. His ill-fortune, however, at length brought 
Tetzel to the neighbourhood of the newly founded University 
of Wittemburg, in Saxony ; and here Providence had pre- 
pared an overthrow, not merely for indulgences, but for the 
whole system on which the papacy had been erected. 

c. The iniquity of Indulgences exposed by Martin Luther. — 
The Professor of Theology at this time at Wittemberg was 
Dr. Martin Luther, who applied himself diligently to the 
study of the Scriptures. While Luther was thus eng^aged in 
the search after and communication of truth, Tetzel came 
into his neigh boarhood. Some of those who made their con- 
fessions to Luther, acknowledged sins of no small magnitude, 
for which they boldly demanded absolution. Luther refused, 
alleging that sincere contrition and heavy penance must pre- 
cede. They produced the indulgences they had purchased 
from Tetzel. He bade them beware how they trusted to such 
things, and still refused them absolution. They complained 
to Tetzel, who pronounced Luther a heretic, against whom, 
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in virtue of his office of Inqaisitor, he was bound to pro- 
ceed. 

d. Commencement of the Reformation. — Luther then set 
himself to examine the authority for this power of granting 
indulgences, and finding that there was none, began to preach 
openly against them. The warfare between him and the 
papacy thus commenced. 

&ESSOir 60. 

Section V. 

9. a. Cranmer appointed Archbishop of Canterbury, — On 
the death of Archbishop Warham, Henry resolved to confer 
the see of Canterbury on Cranmer, who had now been for 
some time resident ambassador at the Imperial comt. Cran- 
mer had by this tim'e embraced most of the reformed doc- 
trines ; he had, moreover, formed a matrimonial union with 
the niece of Osiander, one of the German divines. He saw 
the difficulties which environed him, and would most willingly 
have declined the proffered honour ; but he had to deal with 
one who would not lightly suffer his will to be disputed. He 
made all the delay he possibly could. 

b. His scruples, — He tried to turn Henry from his purpose 
by stating that if he received the dignity, it must be from the 
pope, which he neither would nor could do, as the king was 
the only governor of the Church in all causes, temporal or 
spiritual. 

c. His protest. — Henry, unable to overcome this objection, 
took the opinion of some eminent civilians on it, and they 
advised that the prelate elect should, previously to taking the 
oath to the pope, make a solemn protest that he did not con- 
sider himself thereby bound to do anything contrary to the 
law of God or his duty as a subject. Cranmer, whose modesty 
and diffidence always led him to receive with deference the 
opinions of those learned in their profession, ceased from op- 
position. The King applied to Rome for the pall and the 
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usual bulls. Clement, aware of Cranmer's principles, hesitated 
at first, but he finally sent them. The consecration was ap- 
pointed to take place on the 30th of March, 1533, in St 
Stephen's chapel at Westminster. On that day Cranmer went 
into the chapter-house, and, in the presence of five most 
respectable witnesses, made his protest. He then proceeded 
to the chapel, where the Bishops of Lincoln, Exeter, and St 
Asaph stood ready to perform the ceremony. He there again 
declared that he would take the oath only cu limited by his 
protest, and on receiving the pall he made this declaration for 
the third time. Cranmer thus attained the highest dignity in 
the English Church in the forty-fourth year of his age, Aid 
within four years of the time when he became first known to 
the king. 

- d, Remarhs on. this, — Opinions are divided with regard to 
the conduct of Cranmer on this occanon. We must, how- 
ever, condemn the principle on which he acted ; otherwise, 
'* oaths would cease to offer any security if their meaning may 
be qualified by previous protestations, made without the know' 
ledge of the party who is principally interested" But, at the 
same time, we are fully convinced that Cranmer was satis- 
fied, in conscience, of the rectitude of his proceeding, and that 
Clement must have known in his heart, that the new prelate 
would not, and could not, take the oath of canonical obe- 
dience unreservedly. 

IiBSSOir 60. 

Sec HON VI. 

10. a. Suppression of the Monasteries. — The suppression 
of the Monasteries, which was effected in 1536, caused great 
discontent among the people. The loss of the alms distributed 
at them was felt by the poor and idle ; the many associations 
of superstition, as well as piety connected with them, were 
harshly broken asunder ; the prospect of the decay of these 
sacred edifices, or their conversion into secular dwellings, was 
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nnpleasing ; and moreover, then^ as at all times, the clergy 
had been the most lenient of landlords. The sight of the 
ejected brethren, many of them advanced in years, wandering 
about the country, moved the people to pity ; and they were 
assured, that this was only the first step towards depriving 
them, of all religion, and subjecting them to unheard>of tyranny. 
The suppression of all the remaining monasteries was soon 
after reserved on. 

b. Causes which led to this, — The reformers viewed the 
monasteries as the strongholds of popery, which they thought 
could never be eradicated while these were allowed to remain. 
In addition to this, the wealth of the numerous religious houses 
made them on object of cupidity to the king and his courtiers. 
The Convents of the north had openly aided the rebellion, 
and those of the south had secretly furnished the rebels with 
money. The practice of visiting them, to investigate their 
affairs and mode of procedure, was renewed; threats and 
artifices were employed, frequently with success, to obtain 
surrendera The religions themselves, in anticipation of the 
coming storm, had been making preparations to meet it; they 
embezzled the movable property of their cmivents to a great 
extent ; they renewed leases of the lands at low rents on re- 
ceiving large fines. They had, therefore^ often but little re- 
luctance to give up their monastic seclusion ; many of tfacm 
were even glad to escape frcHu the irksome monotony of a 
conventual life. Hence, the crown met with little opposition. 
Pensions, varying according to their rank and good conduct, 
were settled on the monks till they should receive livings in 
the chnrch of equal dignity and value. The suppression was 
effected in the course of two years, and the annual income 
which thus fell to the crown amounted to more than 180,000/!. 

XiSBSOM' 60. 

Sectioh VIL 
12. a. Death of Henry VIIL — The days of this monarch 
were now fast drawing to their close. He had become so cor-. 
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piilent and nnwieldjr, that he could only be moved about in 
a chair. He bad for some time been gradually growing 
worse, but his friends feared to apprise him of his danger. 
At length, Sir Antony Denny ventured to inform him of his 
approaching dissolution. He received the intelligence with 
meekness, expressing his reliance on the merits of his Saviour. 
Sir Antony asked if he would have any divine to attend him; 
he said, if any, it should be the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
but, " Let me take a little sleep first,'* said he, ** and when I 
awake again I shall think more about the matter." When he 
awoke, he directed that Cranmer should be fetched from 
Croydon. The prelate came in all haste, but found him 
speechless. He desired him to give a sign of his faith in the 
merits of Christ; the King pressed his hand and expired. 

b. Remarkt. — Nothing can be more injudicious than the 
conduct of those Flrotestant writers, who, identifying Henry 
with the Beformation, seem to think themselves bound to 
apologise for, and even justify, the various enormities with 
which his memory is charged. A slight knowledge of histoxy 
will suffice to show that the worst instruments are often em« 
ployed to produce the greatest and best results. We may, 
therefore, fJlow Henry to have been a bad man, and yet re* 
gard the Beformation, of which he was an insirumetUf as a 
lasting beTiefit to mankind. It is, on the other hand, weak in 
the Romanists to charge the Reformation with the vices of 
Henry ; it would be equally so in us were we to impute to 
their religion the atrocities of Pope Alexander YL, and his 
children, Csesar and Lucretia Borgia. 

c. Thorough selfishness formed the basis of Henry's cha* 
racter. He never was known to sacrifice an inclination to 
the interest or happiness of another. He was rapacious and 
profuse, vain and self-sufficient. At the same time, he was 
courteous and afiable, and, when in good humour, had a gay, 
jovial manner highly captivating in a ruler. His people re- 
membered the magnificence of his early reign, his handsome 
T)crson, and skill in martial exercises. He was thus, popular 
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to tbe Tcry last. The constancy of his friendship to Cranmer 
is the most estimable trait in his character ; but the primate 
never had dared to oppose his will. Henry's patronage of 
letters was also highly commendable ; he was skilful in se* 
lecting those whom he employed in church and state, and 
rarely promoted an ineffectual person. 

ZiSSSOir 61. — p. 97. 

Section I. 

105. A connected account of Elizabeth, with the heads 
developed. 

Elizabeth began to reign 1558 ; died, 1603. 

1. a. Elizabeth, daughter of Henry VIIL, was proclaimed 
immediately on the death of her sister Mary. 

b. Bonfires and illuminations testified the joy of the people 
and their hopes of happier days. A deputation of the council 
repaired next day to Hatfield to convey to the new Queen 
the tidings of her accession. She fell on her knees, and said, 
** This is the Lord's doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes." 
Acting under the advice of Sir William Cecil, who had long 
been in communication with her, she declared her intention 
of continuing most of the late Queen's counsellors in their 
offices, 

2, a. Philip of Spain proposes marriage, — One of the earliest 
measures adopted had been to send to inform foreign princes 
of the death of the late, and the accession of the present 
Queen. Lord Cobham was appointed to convey the tidings 
to King Philip of Spain, expressing at the same time the 
Queen's gratitude for the friendship he had shown her durino- 
the late reign. Philip, in return, through his ambassador 
the Duke of Feria, offered his hand to Elizabeth, assuring her 
that he would obtain the requisite dispensation from Rome. 

b. His proposal rejected, — But every motive, both public 
and private, operated in the Queen's mind against this pro- 
posal. The nation was so adverse to the Spanish connection. 
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that, hj cODtmniiig it, she would forfeit her popnlaritj ; and 
■s nnlip and she wen reiated in the same d^ree as lier 
fiuher and Catherine of Airagoo had been, it would be in 
effect acknowiedguig thai her moChet's marriage was net 
▼alid. She therefixe declined the proposed union in the mfM 
ciTiltenn& 



SacnoH n. 



3. a. EBzabeA^M eonmaiMHu — The 15th of January, 1559, 
was the daj appointed fix the Coronation. On the 14th tbe 
Queen left the Tower, and proceeded through the cltj in a 
splendid carriage, preceded bj the trumpeters and heralds, 
and followed by a train of nobles, ladies and gentlemen on 
horseback, all richly attired in crimson Telvet. The shouts 
of the joyous multitudes filled the air as she passed along, and 
the companies of the city displayed their feelings and their 
taste in the manner of the age, by erecting gorgeous /Ni^eantt, 
as they were named, across the streets. On one appeared 
the eight Beatitudes, suitably habited, each of which was 
appropriately ascribed to the Queen. At tbe Conduit, in 
Cbeapside, another exhibited the opposite images of a de- 
cayed and a flourishing commonwealth. From a care he- 
neatb issued Time, leading forth his daughter Truth, who 
presented an English Bible to the Queen. Elisabeth took 
the book, pressed it to her heart and lips, and said she thanked 
the City more for it than for all the cost that had been be- 
stowed on her, and that she would often read it over. At 
the end of Cbeapside the Becorder met her, and presented 
her with a purse containing 1000 marks in gold, which 
weighty gift she received in both her hands. The giants 
Gog and Magog reared their huge forms over Temple Bar, 
holding out to her their Latin rerses; and a child, '* richly 
arrayed as a poet," pronounced a £urewell in the name of the 
corporation of London. 

6, The Coronation took place next day. Heath and some 
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other bishops did not appear ; bat the greater port gave their 
attendance, arrayed in scarlet like the temporal nobles, llie 
ceremony was performed in the nsnal manner by Oglethorpe, 
bishop of Carlisle. On the following morning, it being usual 
on such occasions to release prisoners, as the Qaeen was on 
her way to her diapel, one of the courtiers presented her 
with a petition, beseeching her that now this time four or 
fiye principal prisoners more might be released. These were 
the four Evangelists and St. Paul, who had been long shut 
np, in an unknown tongue, so that they could not converse 
with the common people. She replied, with great gravity, 
that it were better first to inquire of themselves whether they 
would be released or not. 

Sscnoif IIL 

4. a, EHzabeth acU with caution in the work of Reform, — 
The prudence of Elizabeth, and of her chief adviser Cecil, led 
them to proceed very cautioudy. The first step was to put 
an end to the persecution; those, therefore, who were in 
prison for their religion, were released on their own recog- 
nisances. 

h. The Reformation eetablithed. — Bills for establishing tlie 
tupremacy were introduced and carried, in spite of the strenu- 
ous opposition of the bishops. By the last act, the Queen, 
who was styled the Oovemess (not Head) of the Church, was 
invested with the whole spiritual power, to make or repeal 
canons, alter discipline and ceremonies, suppress heresies, &c., 
without consulting parliament or convocation. Whoever re- 
fused to acknowledge the supremacy was declared incapable 
of h(^ding office ; whoever denied it, or sought to deprive the 
Qoeen of it, was to forfeit his goods and chattels for the first 
offence, to incur a praemtmire for the second ; the third was 
treason. The Queen was to nominate directly to bishopricks, 
and the bishops were forbidden to alienate the revenues o'' 
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their sees, or make leases for more than twenty-one jears. 
Bat as an exception was made in favour of the Crown, the 
Chnrch derived but little advantage from this weU-meant 
measure. 

c. Debates upon it — 1. A bill for restoring the EngliA 
Liturgy was next brought in; but the matter was considered 
of so much importance, that it was deemed advisable that it 
should be previously discussed between the two religions 
parties. Eight champions were chosen on each side; the most 
distinguished of the Bomanists were Bishops White and 
Watson, Dean Cole, and Archdeacon Harpsfield; — of the 
Protestant% Scory, Jewel, Aylmer, Cox, Grindal, and ^ome. 
The Archbishop of York and Lord-keeper Bacon presided; 
the place was Westminster Abbey. 

2. The QUESTIONS FEOPOSBU wcre, "Whether it is not 
against the Word of God and the custom of the ancient 
Church, TO usb an unknown language in the public ser- 
vice of the Church; — whether every Church has not a right 
to appoint rites and ceremonies, provided it be done to edifi- 
cation ; — whether it can be proved from Scripture that there 
is ?L propitiatory sacrifice in the Mass?** 

3. On Friday the 3l5t of March, the dispute began in the 
presence of the ^rivj council and both houses of parliament. 
Though it was to be managed in writing, and ten days* notice 
had been given, the Bomish party said they had nothing 
written, alleging want of time; but they offered to give some 
extemporary arguments for the retention of a foreign language. 
Their motives for acting thus were sufficiently obvious; but 
their oifer was accepted. Dean Cole then rose, well provided 
with papers and notes; and, prompted by his colleagues, 
delivered some poor arguments by which this absurd practice 
is defended, well-seasoned with abuse of the reformers. He 
concluded by observing that nothing is more inexpedient than 
to bring religious rites down to the level of the vulgar, for 
that ignorance is the motfier of devotion. 

4. An able reply was read by J>r. Home, which drew forth 
great applause. The Komanists saying they had more argu- 
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mentfl to urge, the debate was adjourned to the following 
Monday, on which day they raised various objections, and 
refused to begin, alleging that the Protestants would have the 
advantage by speaking last The assembly broke up; White 
and Watson were committed to the Tower for contempt; 
three other bishops were heavily fined, in conformity with the 
arbitrary mode of proceeding which extended to all matters in 
that age. 

5. The Act of Uniformity, as it is styled, was now intro- 
daced and passed; the bishops and eight temporal peers 
dissenting. This Act directs that King Edward's Second 
Service Book, as altered by the committee of divines appointed 
for the purpose, should alone be used. The penalties imposed 
on those ministers who should use any other service, were: — 
forfeitore of goods and chattels, for the first ofience, a year's 
imprisonment for the second, imprisonment for life for the 
third. A fine of one shilling was imposed on those who should 
absent themselves from church on Sundays and Holidays. 
The Reformation was thus finally and effectually established. 

T'erms to be explained, — Praemunire, A writ in common 
law, whereby a person becomes liable to punishment, as in- 
fringing some statute. 

The Mass, The Service of the Roman Catholic Church. 

&X80OV «&. 

Section IV. 

5. a. £lizal>etli*s prudence, -^Th^ late Queen had left her 
successor a legacy of a war with both France and Scotland ; 
but negotiations for a general peace had been commenced. 
The differences between the Kings of France and Spain were 
easily arranged, but Philip, as bound in honour, insisted on 
the restitution of Calais to his English ally. To this the 
French Cabinet was by no means disposed to assent, and 
PhiUp's zeal cooled when he found he had no prospect of the 
Queen's hand. He, however, offered to continue the war on 
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acconnt of it, provided she would engage not to make peace 
for six years. But to the prudence of Elizabeth and her 
ministers, the possession of Calais, even if it could be recovered, 
seemed so inadequate to the cost likely to be incurred, that 
they rejected the proposal, and the English envoys were 
directed to make peace on any reasonable terms. It was 
therefore agreed that Henry, King of France, should retain 
Calais for eight years, and if he did not then restore it, he 
should pay 500,000 crowns, and the Queen's title should re- 
main; but that, if during the time Elizabeth made war on 
France or Scotland, she should forfeit Calais, which Henrr, 
on the other hand, should restore immediately, if he were the 
first to break the peace. It was plain that this was only a 
decent pretext for abandoning Calais, and judicious people 
saw in it grounds for admiring the Queen's good sense and 
prudence. A general peace was soon after concluded. 

Xisssoir 61. 

Section V, 

8. a. Massacre on St, Bartholomew's Day^ — On the eve of 
St. Bartholomew, an atrocity without parallel in history was 
perpetrated in the French capital. All the leaders of the 
Protestant party had been invited thither on the occasion of 
the marriage of the young King of Navarre, their ostensible 
head, with Margaret, sister of Cliarles IX. The marriage 
was celebrated on the 18th of August i four days after, the 
Admiral Coligni was fired at, and wounded, from the window 
of a* house belonging to a dependent of the Duke of Guise. 
Next day the King, the Queen-mother, and the Court 
came to visit hinL After midnight, the tocsin sounded, and 
the Protestants were fallen on and massacred in their hed& 
The admiral, his son-in-law Teligni, Bochefoucauld, and 
nearly 1000 more of the nobles and gentry, and 5000 other 
Protestants perished. The King of Navarre and the Prince 
of Conde only saved their lives by a change of religion. 
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Similar massacres were perpetrated at Orleans, Roaen, Lyons, 
and other cities, in the course of the succeeding montli. Thej 
closed with one at Bordeaux, on the 4th of October. The 
nomber of yictims immolated to the demon of fanaticism is 
variously estimated at from 10,000 to 100,000 ; the Duke de 
Sully gives the number at 70,000, the accurate Thuanus at 
30,000. Medals were struck, and an annual procession of 
thanksgiving was appointed, at Paris, to commemorate the 
deed. The tidings were received with every demonstration 
of joy at Madrid, and in the camp of Alva. At Rome, the 
JPope and Ccurdinals went to return thanks to Heaven for this 
event in the church of St. Louis, the canonised King of 
France. 

b. Its consequences, — The French ambassador in England, 
La Motte Fenelon, was instructed to make excuse to Elixa- 
beth. He repaired to Woodstock, where the court was then 
residing. When admitted to an audience, he was led through 
rooms in which a silence like to that of the tombs prevailed. 
The lords and ladies, habited in deep mourning, took no 
Tiotice of him as he passed. Elizabeth herself, however, lis- 
tened to his excuses with calmness. She then showed how 
inadequate they were, and expressed her desire that the King 
should institute an Inquiry, and if the charge were found to 
be a calumny, to punish the authors of it. Her opinion of 
the King's intentions, she said, would be regulated by his 
conduct on this occasion. 

c. The Huguenots quickly recovered from the stupor into 
which the massacre had thrown them, and resumed their 
arms. Elizabeth connived at money and men being bent to 
them out of England. In a similar manner, she aided the 
Prince of Orange and the Protestants of the Netherlands, 
t^harles IX. dying of pulmonary consumption, the Duke of 
Anjou, who had been elected King of Poland, succeeded him 
under the name of Henry III. The King of Navarre and 
Prince of Conde made their escape, resumed the Protestant 
religion, and became the heads of the Huguenots ; they were 
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also joined bj the Dnke of Alen^on, now Anjon* and tbe 
King at last gave them most fiiYOurable terms.' Bat tlie 
Catholics in return, formed the League^ headed by the GniseSy 
in concert with the King of Spain. 

ABSBOir 61. 

Section VL 

10. a. PhOip of Spam^ disappomied, prepares to inmide 
Engiand^'-Thovigh there had been no actual declaration of 
war between Spain and England, each party had for many 
years been injoring the other. Elizabeth aided the Dntdi, 
and countenanced the expeditions of Drake and other adven- 
turers. Philip excited rebellion in Lrelaad, promoted con- 
spiracies against the life and authority of Elizabeth in Eng- 
land, and was preparing to invade it in favour of the Queen 
of Scots. After the death of that princess, he resolved to 
put forth his own claim to the crown, as the descendant <^ 
John of Gaunt The Pope Sixtus Y., at his desire, renewed 
the bull of his predecessor Pius Y., and raised Allen to the 
dignity of Cardinal, that, like Pole, he might proceed as 
Legate to England when it should be conquered. The new 
Cardinal forthwith published an AdmorUtioHf addressed to the 
nobility of England, full of the grossest falsehoods, and vUest 
calumnies of the Queen, and composed in the vituperative 
style then familiar to the Bomish writers. 

b. PreparatUnu for defence, — While these immense prepa- 
rations for her overthrow were being, made, the Prince of 
Parma was amusing Elizabeth with a negotiation for termi- 
nating all differences. But the means of resistance were 
meantime not neglected ; all the men from sixteen to sixty 
were enrolled and trained by the lord-lieutenants of conn- 
ties, who were directed to appoint officers and provide 
arms. One army of 36,000 men, under Leicester, was to 
♦adoned at Tilbury, to protect the city. The seaports 
-luired to supply shipping according to their meuDs. 
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On this occasion the city of London set a noble example, 
being called upon to furnish 5000 men and fifteen ships, the 
citissens yoluntarily pledged themselves to doable the number 
of each. The royal nayy consisted of only thirty-four ships, 
bat many noblemen fitted out vessels at their own expense, 
and the whole fleet numbered 181 ships of all kinds, manned 
by 1 7,472 seamen. The chief command was committed to 
Howard of Effingham, Lord High Admiral of England ; the 
three distinguished seamen, Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, 
held commands under him. The main fleet was stationed at 
Plymoath ; a squadron of forty ships, under Lord Henry 
Seymour, lay off Dunkirk, to watch the motions of the Prince 
of Parma. 

Xisssoar 6i. 

Section Vll. 

11. a. Number of ships. — At length the fleet styled the 
Invincible Armada sailed from the Tagus. It consisted of 
130 ships, carrying 19,000 soldiers, 8000 seamen, 2000 
galley-slaves, and 2630 pieces of cannon. Its commander 
was the Duke of Medina Sidonia, aided by Juan de Becalde, 
a distinguished seaman. It also carried a corps of 180 
monks and friars of the different orders, for t' e conversion 
of the heretics, and a supply of arms for the disaffected Ca- 
tholics* Off the coast of Gallicia it experienced a tempest, 
which obliged the admiral to remain for some time at Co- 
runna, to refit. 

6. The Conflict, or Running Fight — On the 12th of July 
the Armada put to sea, and on the 19th it was off Lizard 
Point, in Cornwall, where it was seen by Flemming, a Scot- 
tish pixate, who hastened to Plymouth with the tidings. The 
admiral immediately got his fleet out to sea, though with 
great difficulty, as the wind blew strong into the port. The 
instructions of the Spanish Admiral were to avoid hostilities 
till he had seen the army of the Prince of Parma safely 
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lauded in England. He therefore rejected the advice of his 
captains, to attack the English fleet, and the Armada pro- 
ceeded up the Channel in the form of a crescent, of which 
the horns were seven miles asander. The motion of tbis 
fleet, the greatest that had ever ploughed the ocean, was 
slow, thoagh every sail was spread. 

c The plan adopted bj the English Admiral was to fol- 
low the Armada and harass it, and cut off stragglers. 
During six days, which it took the Spaniards to reach Calais, 
the annoyance was incessant, and several of their ships were 
taken or disabled, the superior seamanship of the English, 
and the agility and low build of their ships, giving them 
great advantage over the unwieldy galleons and galleasses. 
At length the Armada cast anchor near Calais, and the Ad- 
miral sent off to the Prince of Parma, requiring him to em- 
bark his troops without delay. But this it was not in his power 
now to do; his stores were not yet prepared, his sailors had 
run away, and the Dutch blockaded the harbours of Dunkirk 
and Newport. The Armada itself narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion; for, on the night of the 29th, the English having sent 
eight fireships into it, the Spaniards, in terror, cut their cables; 
the English fell on them in the morning, when they were dis- 
persed, and took two galleons; and the following day a 
storm came on, and drove them among the shoals and sands 
of iSealand. Here, in a council of war, it was decided, as the 
navy was now in too shattered a condition to effect anything, 
to return to Spain without delay. But the passage down the 
Channel was so full of hazard, that it was resolved, in pre- 
ference, to sail round Scotland and Ireland, dangerous as thdt 
course appeared. 

d. Its /ate, — The Armada set sail; the English pursued 
as far as Flamborough Head, where want of ammunition 
forced them to give over the chase. Storms assailed the Ar- 
mada in its progress ; several ships were cast away on the 
west and south coast of Ireland, where the crews were but- 
chered by the barbarous natives, or put to the sword by orders 
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of the liOrd-Depaty. The total loss was thkij large ships, 
and about 10,000 men. Philip receiyed the intelligence with 
great equanimity, ordered public thanks to God and the 
Saints that the calamity was not greater, and sent money to 
be distributed among the surviying crews. 



&BSSOV 62. — p. 98. 
CBJUt&SBZ. 

Section L 

106. Portions in the reign of Charles 1st 

Charles L began to reign 1625 ; beheaded 1649. 

1. a. Charles L son of James L ascends the throne in i625«— * 
The new monarch, now in the twenty -fifth year of his age, 
offered in his morals and character a favourable contrast to 
his father. He was grave and serious in his deportment, 
regular in his conduct, an enemy to licentiousness and riot of 
every kind, a lover and patron of the fine arts. 

b. Marriage, — The first care of Charles was to cMrrate 
his mama^^ith the Princess Henrietta Maria, one principal 
source of his future misfortunes. The nuptials were performed 
by proxy at Paris, whither the Duke of Buckingham repaired 
with a splendid train to conduct the young Queen into Eng- 
land* The King met her at Dover, and thence conducted her 
to Hampton Court, as the plague was raging in London. 

2. a. Charleses first Parliament, of what composed, — On the 
18th of June Charles's first Parliament met at Westminster. 
The King submitted to it the state of his finances. He was 
encumbered by a debt of his father's to a large amount ; he 
had all the expenses of his marriage, and other charges to 
meet, and he was about to be engaged in a war against the 
whole house of Austria. To meet all these, ** the house of 
Commons," Hume sarcastically observes^ "• conducted by the 
wisest and ablest senators that had ever flourished in England, 
thought proper to confer on the king a supply of two sub- 
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sidtes, amounting to 112,000/./** Sach conduct appears to 
be, as that partial writer represents it, a cmel mockery of an 
innocent and a confiding young monarch. 

h. On examination, however, it will be found that many 
members both of the House of Lords and of the Conmions 
had serious objections against Buckingham, and the measures 
of Charles. Thus, an opposition to the crown, composed of 
men maintaining puritan doctrines, now appeared in the 
Lords. In the Commons there were two parties essential 
to a popular assembly in a monarchy, the supporters of the 
crown and its measures, and the opponents of abuses and ad- 
vocates for the rights and privileges of the subjects ; that is, 
the court and the country party. There were also members 
(afterwards known by the name of patriots) who were more 
zealous for civil liberty than for changes in religious cere« 
monies, and who did not view with any great abhorrence the 
cope and surplice or the wedding-ring. 

8. a. Puritans, their principles, — The puritans were 
zealous against all that appeared to them superstitious in 
religion, hostile to the exorbitant powers exercised by the 
prelates, and, perhaps, in many cases secretly inclined to the 
presbyterian form, but at the same time sincerely anxious for 
the national rights and liberties. The puritans and the patriots 
were alike animated by a zeal against popery, which they 
knew well, and viewed in its true character, as the inveterate 
Joe of both mental and civil liberty. 

b. Some of the most distinguished members were John 
Fym, John Selden, Sir Edward Coke, Sir Thomas Cotton, and 
Colonel Harrison. 

XiBSSOXr 62, 

Section II. 

5. Laud^ 8 proceedings, — 1. In his project of abolishing 
the liberties of the people, Charles was aided by the hierarchy 
of the Church, headed by William Laud, whom the fwour of 
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BuckiDgham had raised rapidly through various episcopal 
gradations to tho see of London, and whom, on the death of 
Abbot, the king advanced to the primacy. Laud was a man 
of a narrow mind, but of much reading. Matters of little 
importance to enlarged intellects were, therefore, of great 
moment to him. He had thus conceived a ridiculously ex- 
alted notion of the value of ceremonies, in sustaining religion, 
and a preposterous opinion of the peculiar sanctity and sub' 
Ivmity of the episcopal character. He also held the Arminian 
tenets. In all these matters, though his judgment was erro- 
neous, his sincerity is not to be questioned. He was, however, 
actuated by a cruel, persecuting spirit ; and he would allow 
none to maintain opinions contrary to his own. 

2. Our early reformers, on the contrary, seem to have re- 
garded episcopacy as a thing of human rather than divine in- 
stitution, and they drew dose the bonds of fellowship with tho 
foreign churches, even those of France and Geneva, which had 
cast it off altogether. In the Church of Rome they saw only 
Antichrist, the enemy of Christ, and not a part of His mystic 
body. But Laud, Montague, Heylin, and the other high- 
church divines as they were now termed, recognised the 
Church of Rome as a true Church. They strongly asserted 
the divine origin of episcopacy, and the necessity of a regular 
transmission from the time of the Apostles ; and, therefore, 
looked on the other Protestant churches as mere schismatics. 
In fact, the approximation now made to Rome was so great, 
that the Pope actually sent to offer Laud a CardinaTs hat; 
an offer that was not spumed at. It was the court rather 
than the Church of Rome that Laud disliked ; he would wil- 
lingly be himself the Pope of England, and he could not 
brook submission to him of Rome. 

3. The following are some of the changes made at this 
time. Strange ceremonies were employed in the consecration 
of churches, the Communion-table was removed from the 
Centre of' the church to the west end, railed in, and called an 
aitar, and obeisance was made to it. The officiating minister 

I 
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was named a priest^ and his habit became more gaady ; the 
ttse of pictures, images, crucifixes, and lighis in the churches 
was contended for ; prayers for the dead, confessitm and ab- 
solation were inculcated. The doctrine of the realpresetux, 
or something yery nearly resembUng it, seems to have been 
held by Laud and others. 

lOBMBOW €Z. 

Section HI. 

The consequences, —a. The Homan CathoUcs were full of 
hopes at witnessing these favourable symptoms in the Church 
of England, and the court of Rome was induced to send an 
envoy named Fauzani to London. A negotiation for the 
union of the Churches was commenced with him by^ Lord 
Cottington, Secretary Windebank, and Bishop Montague; but 
entirely unknown to Laud and the clergy in general lake 
all projects of the kind, it was a mere abortion, for Borne will 
never recede from any one of her pretensions. As usual, the 
Catholics behaved with great insolence ; ** they attempted," 
says Clarendon, ** and sometimes obtained, proselytes of weak 
uninformed ladies, with such circumstances as provoked the 
rage and destroyed^the charity of great and powerful families," 
and they urged the court on in all its ruinous and oppressive 
measures, 

b. The punishments of those who impugned the innovtUions 
in the Church were very severe, and the licensing of the press 
being in the hands of tiiie dominant party, no works in oppo- 
8ition to them could be printed. It was not even permitted 
to oMttU the Church of Rome; and it will scarcely be believed 
that Fox^s Book of Martyrs, Bishop JewdTs works, and the 
celebrated ** Practice of Piety," now failed to obtain a license 
to be printed. 

c. The treatment of the father of the excellent Archbishop 
Lcighton at this time will serve to give an idea of the pu« 
nishments inflicted on those who drew down on themselves 
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the vengeance of the implacable Laud. Leighton, a Scots 
divine, had printed in Holland a book named ** Zion's Flea 
tigainst Prelacy," addressed to the members of the late par- 
liaments. In this he no doubt treated the bishops with great 
rudeness and Tiolence, terming them " men of blood ; '* and 
prelacy, *' antichristian ; ** showing ''the fearfhl sin of their 
pestering God's worship, and overlajing people's consciences 
with the inventions of men, jea, with the trumpery of Anti- 
christ," and calling on the Parliament utterly to^ root out the 
hierarchy. Speaking of the Queen, he styled her a daughter 
of Heth, that is, simply a Papist la the language of the time. 
For this he was sentenced by the court of Star Chamber to 
be committed to the Fleet for life ; to be fined 10,000/. ; to 
be degraded from his ministry ; to be pilloried, whipped, hare 
an ear cropped off, a nostril slit, and his dieek branded with an 
SS. (L €, Sower of SeditionX at Westminster, and the same to 
bo repeated some days after at Cheapside. When this cruel 
sentence was pronounced. Laud pulled off his cap, and gave 
God thanks for it; and in his Diary he records minutely, 
and without the slightest pity or remorse, how it was carried 
into execution. Leighton lay in his dungeon till the year 
1641, when he was (released by the Parliament. 



Section IV. 

6. John HampdaCa principlea. — a, John Hampden was a 
gentleman of good fortune in Buckinghamshire, who had sat 
in all the Parliaments since the year 1 620. He was the friend 
of Eliot, and, like him, strenuous in maintaining the rights of 
the people. Being now assessed twenty shillings ship-money, 
he refused to pay it. The cause was brought before the 
twelye judges in the Exchequer Chamber, and was argued in 
behalf of Hampden by St. John and Holbome ; on the part 
of the crown by Bankcs, the Attorney, and* Littleton, the 
Solicitor-General. ] 

12 
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b. HampdetCi counsel urged that the constitution had pro> 
Tided in yarious ways for the public safety, by the ordinaiy 
revenues and by parliamentary supplies. They showed from 
Magna Gharta, the Conformation of the Charters, the sta- 
tute ** De Tallagio non Concedendo," and other acts of the 
Legislature, that the consent of Parliament is necessary to legal 
taxation. They asserted that none of the precedents adduced 
on the other side applied to the case of an inland county, and 
concluded by appealing to the Petition of Right. 

c. The king's counsel, on their side, adduced the Danegelt 
of the Anglo-Saxon times, and the precedents collected by 
Noy, many of which certainly bore a strong analogy to the 
present case ; but they were in early times, and could not 
claim authority like the aforesaid statutes. ''Bat,'* said 
Bankes, ** this power is innate in the person of an absolute 
king, and in the persons of the kings of England. It is not 
any ways derived from the people, but reserved unto the 
King, when positive laws first began. For the King of Eng- 
land is an absolute monarch ; nothing can be given to an ab- 
solute prince but what is inherent in his nature. He can do 
no wrong ; he is the sole judge, and we ought not to question 
him." **This imposition without Parliament," said Judge 
Crawley, *' appertains to the King originality, and to the suc- 
cessor ipso facto, if he be a sovereign, in right of his sove- 
reignty from the crown. You cannot have a king without 
these royal rights ; no, not by act of Parliament." Finch 
maintained that no act of Parliament could bar the King of 
his right to defend his people, and that therefore acts ''to 
bind the King not to command the subjects, their persons, and 
goods, and their money too," ore void. 

d. Seven of the judges gave judgment for the crown; 
the remaining five in favour of Hampden ; Coke and Hutton, 
two of the most distinguished, denying, in the strongest terms, * 
the alleged right of the crown, and the legality of the writ for 
ship-money. 

e. Hampden*8 character, — Hampden's private virtues and 
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eminent talents are generally acknowledged. He exhibited 
the greatest courtesy and temper in debate ; his manner was 
modest and diffident, as it were; and he gpradnally, as if 
seeking for information, infused his opinions into others. 
While his yaloor in the field was nndonbted, his moral courage 
in tbe council end senate was no less eminent $ and as he 
was one of the root-and-branch party, he would allow no 
obstacles to impede his design of abolishing the Church and 
the monarchy* 

KBSSOSr 62. 

Sbcttion v. 

7. £!arl of Strafford, — a. About the time of the expedition 
to Bochelle, the King gained to his side a man in all respects 
superior to Buckingham. Sir Thomas Wentworth, a man of 
large fortune and great influence in Yorkshire, had sat in 
every Parliament since 1614. He had followed a neutral line 
of conduct, but his natural temper inclined him to the side of 
arbitrary power. 

b. In the present Parliament, howevw, he had shown himself 
one of the most prominent champions of freedom ; for Buck- 
ingham had out of jealousy deprived him of the office of 
Gustos Botttlomm of his county ; and while that wound was 
yet fresh, a privy seal had been sent him at the suggestion of 
his rival. Sir John Savile. He refused compliance, was 
brought before the council, and committed to prison. 

c. In the ensuing Parliament he took his place among the 
patriots, and displayed such ability and energy, that the court 
saw their error, and resolved to gain him if possible. This 
was easy to effect. He became a baron, and then a viscount, 
and Lord President of the Council of the North ; afterwards, 
he was created Earl of Strafford. He never after wavered in 
his devotion to despotism. 



Z3 
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Section VL 

Strafford^ 8 execution* — a. The second day after that on 
'which the King had signed the commission to the Liords to 
pass the hill, was the time appointed for Strafford's execution. 
The scaffold was erected on Tower Hill ; the Earl, when 
ready, left his chamher ; Land, as he had reqaestcd, was at 
his window, to give him his blessing as he passed. The feeble 
old man raised his hands, but was unable to speak, and fell 
back into the arms of his attendants. The Eai*l moved on ; 
the Lieutenant desired him to take coach at the gate, lest the 
mob should tear him to pieces. He replied that it was equal 
to him whether he died by the axe or by their fury. Tbe 
multitudes extended far as the eye could reach ; the Earl 
took off his hat several times, and sainted them. Not a word 
of insult was heard. 

b, ** His step and air,'* says Rushworth, who was present, 
** were those of a general marching at the head of an armjr 
to breathe victory, rather than those of a man condemned to 
undergo the sentence of death." From the scaffold he ad- 
dressed the people, assuring them that he had always had the 
welfare of his country at heart ; it augured ill for their hap- 
piness, he told them, to write the commencement of a re- 
formation in letters of blood. He assured them that he had 
never been against Parliaments, regarding them as ** the best 
means under God to make the King and his people happy." 
He turned to take leave of his friends, and seeing his brother 
weeping, he gently reproached him. He then began to un- 
dress, saying, '* I do as cheerfully put off my doublet at this 
time, as ever I did when I went to bed." He knelt and 
prayed ; Archbishop Usher and another clergyman kneeled 
with him. He laid down his head to try the block: then 
telling the executioner that he would stretch forth his hands 
OS a sign when he was to strike, he laid it finally down, and 
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giving the signal, it was severed at a single blow. And thus, 
in the fortj-ninth year of his age, perished Thomas, Earl of 
Strafford, ** who, for natural parts and abilities," says White- 
lock, " and for improyement of knowledge by experience in 
the greatest affairs; for wisdom, faithfulness, and gallantry 
of mind, hath left few behind him that may be ranked equal 
with him." 

KESSOVr 62. 

Section VII. 

8. Scottish episcopal war. — a. Religious matters in Scotland 
were pushed on, in order to bring them to a uniformity 
with those of England. The whole structure of presbytery 
was dissolved, and several alterations made in the churches, 
which the people regarded as little better than popery. The 
Xiiturgy which was compiled was formed on that of the 
Church of England, but came nearer to the Mass (the Popish 
Book of Common Prayer), of which a report soon spread 
that it was nothing more than a translation. The clergy had 
been directed to purchase two copies of it for each parish, and 
the prelates began to enforce obedience to this mandate. 

6. A divine named Henderson, and three others, presented 
supplications to suspend the change. These being backed by 
several of the nobility and gentry, and the general aversion 
from the Liturgy becoming manifest, the council made a re- 
presentation to the King, obscurely intimating a desire that 
the Liturgy should be recalled. But prudent concession was 
a thing unknown to Charles ; a stem reproof, and an in- 
junction of the immediate adoption of the ritual, were the 
answer returned. 

c. The consequence was an immense accession to the 
numbers of the supplications, and an organisation of the op- 
ponents of the Liturgy throughout the kingdom. This was a 
fatal measure to the crown ; for the people forthwith resolved 
on a renewal of the national covenant; the bond of religious 
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union first adopted hj the Lords of CongregatioB, and twice 
renewed in the reign of James. 

d. The term Covenant was used in imitation of the Ckireo- 
ants of Israel with Jehovah, recorded in the Scriptares, and 
it also partook mnch of the natnre of the bonds of mntnil 
defence and maintenance which had long prevailed in Scot- 
land. It was now drawn np by Henderson, the leader of the 
clergy, and by Johnstone of Wariston, a distingoished advo- 
cate. It renounced popery and all its doctrines, practice^ 
and claims, in the strongest terms; and then declaring the 
Liturgy and canons to be thus virtually renounced, concluded 
with an obligation to resist them, to defend each other, and 
to support the King in preserving religion, liberty, and law. 

s. Accordingly, on the 1st of Mar«h, 1638, in the Gny 
friar's church, it was solemnly renewed with prayer and 
spiritual exhortations. The nobility, gentry, deigy, and 
thousands of all orders, sexes, and ages subscribed it. CSopiee 
were transmitted to all parts of the kingdom, and within two 
months all Scotland (Aberdeen excepted) was banded to the 
covenant Men saw in it the hand of Heaven; the ansteritf 
of devotion increased ; a religious gloom soon pervaded ail 
the relations of social life, and the fanatic spirit assumed nev 
vigour. 

UBSSOV 62. 

Sectiost VIIL 

77^ object of the Covenant — a. An Independent assembly 
and a free Parliament were the demands of the covenanters. 
The court employed every art to elude them, being secret!/ 
resolved to have recourse to arms. With this view, all their 
demands were suddenly conceded, and an assembly was held 
at Glasgow to regulate the Church. 

b. The Marquis of Hamilton, the King's representative, was 
instructed to excite jealousies among the members, and if b6 
found it restive, to dissolve It. Seeing he could not manage 
it, he therefore, under pretext of its being irregularly chosen, 
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and consequently not competent to the trial of prelates (one 
of the measures proposed), declared it dissolved. But the 
members refused to separate; their resolution was approved 
of by many of the privy council, and the accession to their 
side of the potent Earl of Argyle gave them increased courage. 
The acts of the six preceding assemhiies were forthwith an* 
nulled; the canons, Liturgy, and high commission were con- 
demned, and episcopacy was abolished. And thus was pros- 
trated, at one blow, the fabric which it had occupied two reigns 
to erect. 

c The result — Preparations for invading Scotland were 
now made; the voluntary loan produced 300,000/1; the coun- 
ties were required to supply each a certain proportion of men, 
proyide them with coat and conduct-money, and furaish 
horses. It was proposed to invade Scotland with 20,000 
men from England, and 10,000 men from Ireland, while 
Ilamilton should pour down with 10,000 more from the High- 
lands. 

(L The want of funds, however, and the activity of the 
covenanters, frustrated this plan. Charles gave the chief 
command of his army to the Earl of Northumberland, but 
that nobleman falling sick, he took it himself; Strafford was 
Lieutenant-General: Lord Conway, who was a military man, 
commanded the cavalry. 

e. Conway marched with the first troops that were levied, 
into Northumberland. The Scottish army, of 26,000 men, 
was encamped at Dunse, and on the 12th of August, at the 
desire, as they thought, of their English friends, they crossed 
the Tweed, and entered England. Conway prepared to dis- 
pute the passage of the Tyne at Newbum, but it was forced 
by the Scots, who, having become masters of the two northern 
counties, were enabled to distress the city of London whenever 
they pleased. At the same time, they forced the inhabitants 
to pay them 5600/. a week, and also seized the property of 
the clergy and the Catholics. 
/. The Kin^ was now at York with an ill-affected army. 
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He had summoned a great Council of Peers to meet him there 
on the 24th of September, and he proposed to lajr before it 
the petition which the Scots now sent him. He bad also n- 
ceiyed a petition subscribed- by twelye peers, and another 
signed by ten thousand citizens of London, praying him to 
call a Parliament) a measure which his Conndl also adTiaed. 
Accordingly, when the great Council met, he announced his 
intention of calling a Parliament for the 8rd of NoTember, 
and sixteen peers then proceeded to Bipon to negotiate with 
the Scots. 1^ treaty was soon transferred to London, and 
it was arranged that, till it was concludedt the northern 
counties should pay the Scots 5600/. a week, to be repaid out 
of the first supply granted by Parliament. 

XSSSOV 62. 

Suction IX. 

9 a« Commencement of the Civil War, 

The 3rd of January, 1642, was rendered ever memorable by 
an act of fatal imprudence on the part of the King. Without 
consulting any of his ministers, he ordered Herbert, the At- 
torney-General, to proceed to the House of Peers, and ex- 
hibit charges of high treason against the Lord Kimbolton, 
Benzil Hollis, Sir Arthur Haselrig, Pjrm, Hampden, and 
Strode. At the same time, a Sergeant-at-arms appeared at 
the bar of the Commons, and demanded that the ^re accused 
members should be surrendered to him; but secret information 
having arrived of what was to happen, the house gave the five 
members leave to absent themselves, and they accordingly had 
withdrawn. The House of Commons declared the late con- 
duct of the King to be the highest breach of privilege, and 
themselves not to be safe; they adjourned for a few days, 
appointing a committee to sit at Merchant Tailors' Hall, in 
the city, " and all who came to have voices.*' The committee 
met in the city; their chief occupation was to collect aU the 
wticulars of the late breach of their privileges. 
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b. The King, deeply mortified at his own imprudence, took 
the farther unwise resolution of quitting Whitehall Next 
day, the river was covered with lighters and long-hoats, carry- 
ing ordnance and prepared for action, and between the lines 
into ^hich they formed, the five members, with their friends, 
pToccttded to Westminster, followed by vast numbers of people, 
shouting for privilege of Parliament From this day we may 
reasonably date the levying of war in Englimd. Both parties 
had, in fact, resolved on an appeal to the sword. 

e. The grand object of the Parliament was to obtain the 
entire control over the military force of the kingdom. For 
this end, a bill was read for settling the militia. To under- 
stand the question of the militia, it is necessary to recollect 
that, at that time, there was no standing army in England, 
but the men in each shire were required to keep arms and be 
ready to suppress insurrection and repel invasion. When it 
was necessary to call out the forces of the counties, commissions 
of array were issued to particular persons for this purpose, 
but the Lord-Lieutenant was the person who usually disposed 
of the military force of his county. 

d. The Parliament now issued orders to the Lord-Lieu* 
tenants, but the King, on the other hand, forbade obedience 
to them, and issued commissions of array. While both sides 
were raising and disciplining men, the appeal to the people, 
by means of declarations and manifestoes, was kept up, and 
messages and answers were going and coming between York 
and London. 

&B880V 61, 

Sbgtiok X. 

The Royal Standard raised at Nottiiigham.-^a. On the 
evening of the 25th of August, a stormy day, the King, wlio 
was at Nottingham with a small train of horse, rode out from 
the castle at their head. The royal standard, which was 
borne by Sir Edmund Vemey, was then set up amid the 
sound of drums and trumpets ; but the whole scene was 
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melancholy, and it was regarded as an ill omen that the 
standard was hlown down during the night. 

b. Batde of EdgekUl, — On the 10th of October, the King 
left Shrewsbury, and intended taking Banbury, but learning 
the vicinity of Essex, who commanded the Parliamentaiy 
troops, and who had been following him, he resolved to turn 
back and give him battle; and early on Sunday the 23rd, the 
cavalry of the royal army proceeded to take its position on 
the summit of Edgehill. Essex seeing that he most giro 
battle, drew out his army in the vale. It was not till alter 
noon that the royal army began to descend the hill, for some 
of the regiments had to march from a distance of seven or 
eight miles. The cavalry, on the right, was commanded b/ 
Prince Rupert, the nephew of the King; that on the left bj 
Wilmot, the commissary-general; the foot were led by the 
Earl of Lindsey, the general; the royal standard was borne 
by Sir Edmund Verney. The superiority of numbers was 
rather on the side of the King. 

c. The day was clear and fine; between two and three 
o'clock, the battle, the first in which Englishmen were opposed 
to each other since the war of the Roses, conmienced by the 
discharge of cannon on both sides. The infantry then en- 
gaged with great resolution. Rupert, with the impetuosity 
which characterised him, charged the horse opposed to him, 
and drove them off the field. He pursued them beyond 
Keinton; but instead of returning to support the royal in- 
fantry, he fell to plundering the baggage, which, was in that 
village. 

d. Meanwhile, though Wilmot was also successful on the 
left, the infantry was hard pressed, and a charge made bj 
Balfour on their flank, threw them into utter confusion; the 
Earl of Lindsey was wounded and made a prisoner, and 
with him his son, Lord Willoughby of Eresby; Sir Edmund 
Verney was slain and the standard taken, and the King him- 
self and his two sons ran the risk of being captured. "When 
Rupert at length returned, the troops were so broken and 
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c:.tLttered, that they could not be broaght again into action, 
rnd night now came on to terminate the conflict. 

e. The Royal army retired over the hill ; that of the Par- 
liament remained the whole night on the ground, where, next 
morning, they were joined by Hampden's and other regi- 
ments, to the number of 4000 men, but instead of following 
the King, they fell back to Warwick. The number of the 
slain was said to be about 5000 men, the loss being probably 
•nearly equal on both sides. The brave Earl of Lindsey died 
of his wounds; Lord Aubigny, brother of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, was killed on the side of the King; on that of the 
Parliament, Lord St. John, and Colonels Essex and Ramsey* 
Kach side claimed the victory; the advantage was, however, 
clearly on that of the King, for he obliged Banbury to sur- 
render, and marched unmolested to Oxford, whence parties 
of his horse advanced toward the capital. 

XiSSSOir 62. 

Section XI. 

10. Batde of Marston Moor, — a. On June the 14th, 
Charles wrote to Rupert, directing him to lay every other 
project aside, and think only on the relief of York, for it was 
hard pressed; and Newcastle, who possessed it, had sent to 
the King to say, that, if not relieved, he must surrender. 
The active prince made no delay, and on the last day of 
June he appeared within view of the city at the head of 
20,000 men. Next day the allied army drew up to receive 
him on Hessey Moor, about five miles from the town ; Ru- 
pert, however, passed the Ouse, and entered the city. New- 
castle wished him to be Content with having raised the siege, 
intimating that there were differences between the English 
and Scottish commanders, which might ripen into discord. 
But Rupert, beside his own inclination to it, had positive 
orders from the King to fight. 

6. Accordingly, next day, the Royal army pursued the 
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enemy, who were retiring to Tadcaster, and came up with 
them on a moor named Marston Moor. The numbers were 
about equal, 25,000 on each side. The right wing of the 
Boyalists was commanded by Newcastle, the left by Bupen, 
the centre hy Groring, Lucas, and Porter. On the other side, 
Sir Thomas Fairfax commanded on the right, Cromwell oo 
the left, the centre was under Lord Fairfax and the £aris of 
Manchester and Xieven. 

c. At five in the evening both sides stood ready to engage, 
but the action did not conmience till seven. The Prince, 
with his usual impetuosity, charged the enemy's right wing, 
and drove them off the field. The Royal centre was equally 
successful, and Leven and his Scots fled to a considerable dis- 
tance; but Cromwell was victorious on the left, and Sir 
Thomas Fairfax having rallied his own regiment, he and 
Cromwell fell on the troops of Bupert and Goring, and night 
closed on a decisive victory on the side of the Parliamen- 
tarians. The number of the slain was said to be upwards of 
4000, of whom the far greater portion were Royalists; 1500 
were made prisoners; all the ordnance, ammunition, and bag- 
gage were taken. 

eU Next day Rupert retired to the western counties, and 
Newcastle, in disgust or despair, depaited with the Lords 
Widdrington and Falconberg, and retired to the Continent, 
where he remained for sixteen years. York surrendered; 
the victorious armies separated; the Scots moved towards 
their own country, and closed the campaign by stormiiig 
Newcastle. 

Ksaaoir 63. ~ p. 9s. 

Section I. 

107. Portions in ike reign of WiUiam III, 
William III. began to reign in 1689 ^died in 1702. 

1. a. WiUiam IIL, Prince of Orange, nephew and «oji-m- 
law of James II., was elected to the throne of England on lite 
esptdsion of James in 1689. 
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&. jReasons for expelling James, and trans/erring the aove' 
reigniy to William of Orangfi. — The birth of a prince to the 
Queen of James XL decided those who were in commnnica- 
tion -with the Prince of Orange. Had the next heir been a 
iProtestant, the attempts of James to subvert the religion and 
constitution of England might have l^en endured with pa- 
tience, as thej oouid only continue for a few years. But 
n<yw there was bom a successor, who would be nurtured in 
Popery ; and a Popish Regency, under the Queen, would be 
formed in case of the King's demise. No time was therefore 
to be lost. An invitation to the Prince to come to the relief 
of the country, was drawn out and signed in cipher, by the 
£arl8 of Shrewsbury, Danby, and Devonshire, Lord Lnmley, 
the Bishop of London, Admiral Russell, and Colonel Sidney. 
The bearer of it to Holland is supposed to have been Admiral 
Herbert, in the disguise of a common sailor. 

2. a. Flight of James. — The King, seeing the state of his 
affairs, was now resolved on placing himself and his family 
under the protection of the King of France. The Queen, 
with her babe and his nurse, proceeded to Gravesend, whence 
they were conveyed to Calais. The King had promised the 
Queen to follow her in twenty-four hours. The letter which 
he received next day from the Commissioners whom he had 
sent to treat with the Prince, stating the terms, made no 
change in his resolution. 

b. He wrote to Lord Feversham, dispensing with the fur- 
ther services of the troops, and he called for and burned the 
writs for a Parliament, and then retired to rest. At one in 
the morning he rose, and telling Lord Northumberland, who 
lay on a pallet in his chamber, not to open the door till the 
usual hour in the morning, he went down the backstairs, 
and, being joined by Sir Edward Hales, got into a hackney- 
coaeh and drove to the horse-ferry, and there getting into a 
small boat, crossed over toVauxhall, throwing the Great Seal 
into the river on his way. Horses were there ready for them, 
and at ten in the morning they reached Feversham, where 

k2 
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ihey got on board a custom-house hoy which had been en 
gaged for the purpose. 



JmBSBOV 63. 

Section II. 

3. a. Meeting of the Convention. — At two o'clock on the 
day of the King's departure from the capital, the Prince of 
Orange came to St. James's. He summoned the Lords to 
-meet to consider the state of the nation. On Christmas-daj 
they resolved that the Prince should be requested to take on 
him the administration of all public affairs till the 22nd 
of January, and to issue letters for persons to be elected tn 
meet as a Convention on that day. The following day, all 
those who had served in any of the Parliaments of Charles 11^ 
and were in town, with the Aldermen and fifty Common 
Councilmen, waited on the Prince by invitation, and thence 
went to the House of Commons, where next day they voted 
an address similar to that of the Peers. The Prince accepted 
the charge, and issued the letters of summons for the On- 
vention. Next day, being Sunday, he received the Sacrament 
according to the rites of the Church of England. 

b. On the 22nd of June, 1689, the memorable Convention 
met. A joint address of thanks, praying him, at the same 
time, to continue the administration of affairs, was presented 
to the Prince. After a few days' necessary delay, the 
Commons entered on the great question of the state of the 
nation. 

c. Resolutions passed, — It was resolved, ** That King 
James IL having endeavoured to subvert the constitntioD of 
tiie kmgdom by breaking the original contract between King 
and people; and, by the advice of Jesuits and other wicked 
persons, having violated the fundamental laws, and having 
withdrawn himself out of this kingdom, has abdicated the 
government, and that the throne is thereby become vacant" 
Next day it was resolved, ** That it hath been found by ex- 
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leirieTiee to be inconsistent with the safety and welfare of this 
EVotestant kingdom to be governed by a popish Prince,'' It 
s remarkable that this is the yery principle of the Exclusion 
BiUy which had bronght sach odiam on its sapporters. 

cf. The Residt — The throne being vacant, the next qaes- 
tion was, by whom it should be Ulled. The yonng Prince of 
Wales was passed over by common consent; for bis birth 
should be previously inquired into, and should his legiti- 
macy be proved, as there was no doubt but that he would be 
brought up a Catholic, it would be necessary to appoint a 
Protestant Regent, and then die strange appearance might 
be presented of a succession of kings with the rights and title 
of the crown, and -of regents exercising all its powers. The 
simple course seemed to be, to make the Princess of Orange 
qneen; but tiie Prince ^gnified his dislike of that, saying he 
could not bold anything by apron-strings, threatening to 
return to Holland; the Princess had also strongly expressed 
her disapprobation of it. It was finally resolved that the 
Prince and Pilncess of Orange should be King and Queen 
during their lives, and that of the survivor, but the sole exer- 
cise of the royal power to be in the former; the succession to 
go to the heirs of the Princess, and, in default of such issue, 
to the Princess Anne aud her heirs, and, in their default, to 
those of the Prince of Orange. 

XiSaSOW 63. 

Section III. 

4. a. dmvention cwweHed into the Parliament, — Judging 
it inexpedient, under the present circumstances of the country, 
to risk the experiment of a new election, the king and council 
resolved to convert the Convention into a Parliament. This 
was effected by the simple expedient of the King's going in 
state to the House of Peers, and addressing both Houses froni 
the throne. A bill, doclaring the Xx>rds and Commons assem- 
bled at Westminster to be the two houses of Parliament, wa^ 

K 3 
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then passed, and the royal assent being given, the Convention 
became a Parliament. 

b. New Oath. — In this act, a new oath to be taken on the 
first of March was substituted for the old ones of allegiance 
.and supremacy. 

c. Non- Jurors, — The New Oath was refused by the pri- 
mate and seven of his suffragans, and among the temporal 
peers by the Duke of Newcastle, the Earls of Lichfield, 
Exeter, Yarmouth and Stafford, and the Lords Griffin and 
StawelL Hence the party of which they were the heads de- 
rived the name of Non-Jurors* The principles of these men 
were a blind, stupid veneration for absolute power, and for 
the hereditary divine rights of princes; — a principle, if followed 
out, utterly subversive of every kind of liberty. 

5. a. Coronation. — The Coronation took place on the 11th 
of April ; the Bishop of London officiating in place of the 
non-juring primate. 

b. Honours, conferred, '^SeYQT&l titles and honours had 
previously been conferred. The Marquis of Winchester was 
made Buke of Bolton; Lords Mordaunt and Churchill, Eark 
of Monmouth and Marlborough ; Henry Sidney, Yiscoant 
.Sidney ; the King's Dutch favourite Bentinck, Earl of Port- 
land, &c &c. Shortly after, the Earl of Danby was created 
Marquis of Carmarthen. The celebrated Dr. Burnett was 
also rewarded for his exertions in the cause of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, by being raised to the see of Salisbury. The 
judicial bench was purified and filled with men of sound con- 
stitutional principles; Holt, PoUexfen, and Atkins being 
placed at the head of the three law-courts ; Treby was made 
Attorney, and the able and patriotic John Somers, Solicitor- 
general. 

6. Act of Toleration. — It was the earnest wish of the king 
and of the more liberal statesmen to reward the dissenters for 
their meritorious conduct during the late crisis, by remoTing 
all disqualifications under which they laboured. It was first 
attempted to have the sacramental test omitted in the new 
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naths, bat that failing, a bill was brought in to exempt them 
from the penalties of certain laws. This, named the **Act of 
Toleration" was passed. Though the Catholics were not 
included in it, they ftclt the benefit of it, and William always 
treated them with lenity. A bill of comprehension passed 
the Iiord^', but miscarried in the Commons. 



XESSOir 63. 

Section IV, 

9- a. Siege of Londonderry, — The only towns that offered 
resistance to James were Tx>ndonderry and Enniskillen. The 
]>cople of the former had shut their gates against Lord 
Antrim's regiment, and bidden defiance to the Lord-lieu* 
tenant. They sent to England for assistance; and two regi- 
ments under Colonels Cunningham and Richards arrived in 
Lough Foyle ; but on the intelligence of the approach of 
King James, these officers, agreeing with Lundy the governor 
that the place was not tenable, re-embarked their troops. The 
cowardly governor refused to act, and stole out of the place 
in disguise, to escape the indignation of the people. 

b. Major Baker and the Rev, George TFotter. — The in- 
habitants, therefore, appointed in the room of the late go- 
vernor Major Baker and a clergyman named George Walker, 
who had raised a regiment for the protestant cause. 

c. State of the toivn, — The works of the town were only 
slight, their cannon few and bad, and they had no engineer ; 
the men had never seen service, their stock of provisions was 
small, and they were besieged by a large army well supplied 
and commanded by able ofiiccrs ; yet the brave Protestants 
dreamed not .of surrender. 

d. On the 20th of April the batteries commenced playing 
on the town ; the attacks of the besiegers were gallantly re- 
pelled ; but the want of provisions soon began to be felt. 
General Kirke now arrived in the Lough with troops and 
supplies ; but the enemy had placed a boom across the river, 
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and raised batteries, which prevented him from sailing np. 
He sent to the governors, urging them to hold out, and pro- 
mising to make a diversion in their favour. 

e. Famine was now raging in the town; horses, dogs, cats, 
rats and mice, and even starch, tallow, and salted hides, were 
the only food of the ganison, and these were nearly ex- 
hausted; when Kirke, who had retired, reappeared in Lough 
Foyle. 

/. Belief, — He ordered two transports and a frigate to 
sail up the river; the batteries from both banks thundered on 
them, while the garrison gazed with anxiety from their walls. 
The Monntjoy transport ran against the boom and broke it, 
bat the shock drove her aground ; the enemy attempted to 
board her ; she fired a broadside <md righted The three 
vessels then sailed up to the town, and <liat very night the 
besieging army retired, having lost between eight and nine 
thousand men before the heroic town. The besieged had lost 
three thousand, nearly the h^ of their original number. The 
EnniskiUeners showed equal courage, and defeated the papists 
wherever they encountered them. 

Section V. 

10. a. WiUiam^s preparations for invading Irekmd, — ^Whik 
James was exemplifying his notions of religious liberty in 
Ireland, by filling all the vacant livings of the church with 
popish incumbents, and even forbidding more than five Ph>- 
testants to meet together, for any purpose, on pain of deaik, 
and doing all in his power to ruin the Protestant clergy, 
William was preparing the means of recovering. Ireland. 

b, Duks 'Schomberg appointed to the chief command. — A 
force consisting of. eighteen regiments of foot and five of 
horse having been levied, the command was given to Duke 
Schomberg. But various delays occurred, and it was late in 
the summer when the Duke landed at Bangor in Down, with 
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. Ibody of ten thonsand men, leaving the remainder to follow. 
Y^e invested Carrickfergus, which surrendered after a siege of 
a few days. The enemy continually retired before him, and he 
reached Dundalk on his way to Dublin. As he had not yet 
^ot over his artillery, and he was weak in cavalry, he did not 
deem it prudent to proceed further. He fortified his camp, 
'but the site he had chosen was damp and unhealthy, being 
surrounded by mountains and bogs. Disease soon spread its 
ravages among his troops. King James advanced up to the 
camp at the head of his army, but the cautious marshal would 
not accept the offer of battle, and the King drew off. 

c, William meantime, aware of the importance of reducing 
Ireland, had resolved to conduct the war there in person* 
He landed at Carrickfergus and declaring, that ^ he was not 
come to let the grass grow under his feet," summoned all his 
troops to his standard. 

d. Accident to William when reconnoitring, — James's army 
is said to have numbered thirty-three thousand men. Oxi 
the morning of the last day of June, the English army reached 
the Boyne. William rode out to reconnoitre the enemy; he 
was recognised, and two pieces of cannon were secretly 
planted behind a hedge, opposite an eminence where he had 
sat down to rest. As he was mounting his horse, they were 
^red, and one of the balls having touched the bank of the 
river, rose and grazed his right shoulder, tearing his coat and 
flesh. His attendants gathered round him, a cry of joy rose 
In the Irish camp, the news of his death flew to Dublin, and 
thenco to Paris, where the firing of cannon and lighting of 
bonfires testified the exultation of Louis. 

ZiBSSOSr 6S« 

Section VI. 

11. a. Battle of the Bopne. — The armies cannonaded each 
other during the remainder of the day. At nine o'clock 
William held a council, and gave his orders for the battle next 
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day. At twelve he rode bj torchlight through the camp; the 
word giren was Westminster, Each soldier was directed to 
wear a green boogh in his hat, as the enemj* was obsenred te 
wear white paper. The army was to pass the river in three 
divisions ; the right led by young Schomberg, and GrenenJ 
Douglas, at the ford of Slane, the centre under Schomberg 
himself, in front of the camp ; and the left, under the King, 
lower down towards Drogheda. 

b. Early next morning the right cUvision set out for Slane, 
where it forced the passage, and, passing the bog, drove off 
the troops opposed to it. The centre crossed unopposed ; on 
the further bank they met a vigorous resistance; bat they 
finally forced the enemy to fall back to the village of Donore, 
where James stood a spectator of the battle. William, mean> 
time, had crossed at the head of his cavalry ; the Irisii hcMrse^ 
led by Hamilton, fought gallantly ; but they were broken at 
length, and their commander made a prisoner. Lausnn now 
urged James to remain no longer, but to retire with all epeed 
to Dublin before he was surrounded. He forthwith quitted 
the field ; his army then poured through the pass of Dnleek, 
and, forming on the other side, retrei^d in good order. Their 
loss had been fifteen hundred men ; that of the victors was 
only a Uiird of that number, among whom were Duke Schom- 
berg, and Walker, the brave Governor of Deny. 

c. James Imving stopped only one night in Dublin, fled to 
Dnncannon, where, finding a French vessel, he got on board, 
and landed safely at Brest. 

12. Difficult situation of Queai Mary, the ufffe of WiBiam. 
— The situation of the Queen was, during this time, by no 
means an easy one. Her mind was distracted with anxiety 
for the fate of both her father and her husband in Ireland. 
The Jacobites, as the adherents of James were now called, 
were preparing an insurrection in England and Scotland, and 
the French were ready to assist them ; she had to hold the 
balance between the two parties in her cabinet. Her diffi- 
"^ulties, however, gave occasion to the display of the nobler 
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parts of her character, and she acquired by her firmaess, 
xnildness, and prudence, the applause of all. 



KBSBOir 69. 

Section VII. 

13. Siege and capture of Limerick a. On Ae 2nd of Maj, 

1691, William, attended, among others, by the Earl of 
Marlborough, sailed for Holland, in order to take the field in 
person against the French. The war was carried on simul- 
taneously in Flanders, on the Rhine, in Savoy and Pied- 
mont ; but no battle of any note signalised this campaign. 
At the end of it, William returned to England, where the 
cheering intelligence of the complete reduction of Ireland 
awaited him. 

b. Galway had surrendered on honourable terms, and 
Ginckel now prepared to end the war by the reduction of 
Limerick, the last stronghold of the Irish. On his coming 
before the town, the batteries were opened in the usual man- 
ner ; but though breaches were effected, the strength of the 
garrison was too great to allow him to hazard an assault. 
The general saw that the town must be invested on all sides 
to insure success. An English fleet was in the river; the 
town was closed in on the Limerick side, but it freely com- 
municated with Clarev by Thomond Bridge. A bridge of 
tin boats was therefore secretly constructed, and a body of 
troops got over to the Clare side ; but those not proving 
sufficient, Qinckel himself led over a larger body, and, after 
a furious conflict, the works which covered Thomond Bridge 
were carried. Next day the garrison proposed a cessation, 
in order to adjust the terms of surrender. The terms which 
they required were extravagant; but Ginckel, who knew 
how much it was for his master's interest to have the war 
concluded, agreed to give very favourable ones. 

c. The Irish were to exercise their religion as in the time 
of Charles II. ; all included in the capitulation were to enjoy 
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their estates, and follow their professions as in the same reign. 
Their gentry were to have the use of arms, and no oatiis 
were to be required but that of allegiance ; all persons wishing 
to retire to the continent should be conveyed thither, with 
their families and effects, at the expense of the government. 
These articles were drawn up and signed, and the war in 
Irelapd, after hftving inflicted three years of calamity on the 
country, was at length terminated. Sarsefield, and about 
twelve thousand men, passed over to France, and were taken 
into the pay of the French monarch. 

Note, — The other Lessons in this Book can be supplied by 
tUe Teaqher, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 



XJUtSOV 71. — p. 108. 

ExBBCiSES. — 1 . The figures of Orthography, 
Plaint for complaint . by AphtaresU. 



wad for bewail 
eve for evening 
fount for foantoin 
dread for dreadful 
ope for open . . 
arise for rise 
stoitn for stolen 
disparted for parted 
*£m, and Hwia . 
adoiwn his beard 



by Aph€Bresis, 
bj ApOciipe, 
by ApdcOpe. 
by ApOcOpe. 
by ApdcOpe. 
by Prosthesis, 
by Syncope. 
by Prosthesis, 
by Prosthesis, 
by Prosthesis' 



2. The figures of Syntax named, 

a. Blessing am/ honour ant/ glory anJ might an^ thanks- 
giving be unto our God — by Polysyndeton. 

b. There shall not be left one stone upon another that 
ghaU not be thrown down — by Pleonasm, 

c. They fall successive and successive rise — by EnaUage, 

d. He wanders earth around — by Hyperbdton, 

e. Come, Fhilomelus, let us instant goy 

O'ertum his bow'rs, and lay his castle low — by EnaU 
lags. 
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Figures of Rhetoric. 

Exercises on the Similb. 

136. Note. In all these Lessons, the toords, &C., exempli- 
fying the Figures are printed in Italics^ and Bemarks on 
each example, where necessary, are added. 

Example. — 1. The path of the jost is cw a shining %AfL 

Bemarks, — An expressed resemhlance between the meta- 
phoric word and the object figured. 

2. Is not my word (like') as a fire, saith the Lord. 

Bemarks, — The same as No. 1. 

3. Still o'er those scenes my memory wakes. 
And fondly broods with miser care ; 
Time but the impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channds deeper wear. 

Remarks. — The depth of the impression becomes greater 
by time, as channels by the continual flow of water. 

4. Pleasures are like poppies, spread. 

Yon seize the flower — its bloom is shed. 

Bemarks, — ^Pleasures, fine in appearance, but deoeptlTC, 
are, like poppies, pleasant, but without fragrance. 

6. Give me the line, that ploughs its stately course. 
Like a proud swan, conquering the stream by force. 

Bemarks^ — A good sentence, JuU and strong in sense, 
repels opposition, as a swan resists the stream. 

6. As from some rocky cliff the shepherd sees, 
Clust'ring in heaps on heaps, the driving bees. 
Rolling and black'ning, swarms succeeding swarms, 
With deeper murmurs and more hoarse alarms ; 
Dusky they spread a dose embodied crowd. 
And o'er the rale descends a living doud : 
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So, from the tents and ships, a lengtKning train 
Spreads o'er the beach, and wide o'ershades the plain ; 
Along the region mns a deaf*ning sonnd ; 
Beneath their footsteps groans the trembling ground. 

Memarhs. — The objects of comparison in this simile ex- 
actlj correspond in the appearance which the7 present ; — as 
a moarm of bees obTiously resembles a large army, the flight 
of the former appropriately illustrates the movements of the 
latter. 

XiBBSOV 74.— p. 119. 

Metapbor. 

146. Example — 1. Childhood and youth are vanity. 
Hemarks. — To denote the fickleness and Inconstancy of 
these periods. 

2. Cicero calls Marc Antony ** the torch of the state." 
Remarks, — A torch sets fire to anything; so Antony'k 

hot ambition and constant plotting would set fire to the 
state. 

3. Conscience is a thousand swords. 

Remarks. — A thousand swords might inflict a thousand 
wounds ; so conscience would inflict as many, and as deep. 

4. The tree of knowledge blasted by disputes, 
Ftoduces sapless leaves instead of fruits. 

Remark^. — As a blasted tree produces only sapless leaves, 
so knowledge, occupied in angry disputes, yields no practical 
or ben^cial results, 

6. 1 when the growling winds contend, and all 
The sounding tonsltfivctuates in the storm. 
To sink in warm repose, and hear the din 
Howl o'er the steady battlements. 

Remarks, — Here the word fluctuates appropriately ex- 
hibits an image of struggling, 

6. Shakspeare represents human life under the figure of a 

I* 3 
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voyage at sea, and onr progress in it by the figure of a tide, 
in the following words : — 

** There is a tide in the affairs of men. 
Which, taken at thefuU, leads on to fortnne ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of this life 
Is bound in ahaUows and in mieeries.'* 

Remarks. — ^The opportunities which men have of rising in 
the world are finely depicted by a /lowing tide, which bears 
away a vessel through the ocean ; while the neglect of these 
is considered equally unfavourable to future success, as that 
of the mariner is to his voyage, when he sets out a/ier the tide 
has subsided. 

7. In considering a family connected with a common 
parent to resemble a tree, the trunk and branches of which 
are connected with a common root, we make use of a simHe; 
but when we consider the family to be a. tree, we convert the 
.simile into a metaphor. Thus, Shakspeare introduces the 
Duchess of Gloucester, giving an account of the royal pedigree 
to the Duke of Lancaster, the king's uncle, in the following 
words: — 

" Edward*s seven sons, whereof thyself art one. 
Were seven fair branches, springing from one root: 
Some of these branches by the dest'nies cut 
But TTiomaSf my dear lord, my life, my Glo'ster, 
One flourishing branch of his most royal root. 
Is hacked down, and his summer leaves all faded, 
By Envy's hand, and Murder's bloody axe,** 

Remarks. — In this description, the metaphor consists in 
supposing King Edward to be the root of a tree, and his seven 
sons the branches, of which some are cut down by the des* 
tinies, and that Gloucester is hacked down by an axe wielded 
by the hand of Envy. The resemblance between a man who 
is the father of seven sons, and a tree, from which issue 
seven branches, is evident upon the slightest comparison. 
The words root, branches, cut, hacked, axe, hand, applied to 
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k\e metaphor, are equally applicable to .the tree which it 
-epresents. 

8. JRemarks to No. 8. from St Jude, — The sedncers are 
appropriately designated hy the words spots — chuds — without 
yoater — trees whose fruit withereth — raging waves -^wandering 
9tars, 

KssBoxr 7S. — p. laa. 

HKetonymy, Byneoaoobef Vemonificatloiiff 

Apoatroplie. 

EXEBCISES. 

152. — I. Metonymy,^ a, " The sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah." — b, •* They smote the city**'^c, " He reads the;>octe.** 
— d, •• He is studying Paley,** — e. " He aspired to the crown" 
— f. ** The cup runs over.** --^. •* The thorns of state.** 

2. Synecdoche, — o. "A fleet of twenty sail" — b, •* Since 
he left his father's roof," — c. " Those panpers have cost the 
township so much a head." — d. ** The manufacturer employs 
Jiffy hands," —re, ** Lazarus is said to be in Abraham's bosom," 

3. Personification, — a, Mercy and truth are met together; 
righteousness and peace have kissed each other. 

Remarks. — Here the qualities Mercy and Truth, being 
personified, have the attributes of personification ascribed to 
them. 

b. /, Wisdom, dwell with prudence, and find out knowledge 
of witty inventions. Counsel is mine, and sound wisdom, I 
am understanding; I have strength. By me kings reign, and 
princes decree justice. 

Hemarks, — Wisdom, being personified, claims all the emi- 
nent attributes of prudence^ counsel, understanding, &c. 

c. Oh, Winter/ ruler of the inverted year. 
Thy scattered hair with sleet-like ashes filFd, 
Thy breath congealed upon thy lips, thy cheeks 
Fring'd with a beard made white with other snows 
Than those of age, thyforehecul wrapt in clouds, 

L 3 
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A leafless branch thy aceptre^ and thy ^<mt^ 
A sliding car, indebted to no wheels. 
Bat urged by storms along its slippery way, 
I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem'st. 
And dreaded as thou art. 
Remarks. — Here, Winter is represented as an aged ma 
with ectUtered hair, breath congealed, and the other character- 
istics of a man. 

d. Night, sable Goddess! from her ebon throne, 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o'er a slambYing world. 

Remarks, — Here, Night is personified as a Goddess, 9sA 
the pronouns employed are adapted to this figure. 

4. Apostrophe. 

Oh, that those lips had language! Life has pass'd 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last; 
Those Ups are thine — thy own sweet smile I see, 
The same that oft in childhood solaced me; 
Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 
" Grieve not, my child; chase all thy fears away! " 
The meek intelligence of those dear eges 
(Blest be the art that can immortalize. 
The art that baffles Time's tyrannic claim 
To quench it) here shines on me still the same. 

Remarks. — Here, the writer, when viewing the picture of 
his dead mother, is excited by the recollection of her ex- 
cellences, and considers her Ups, eyes, and mile, as if belong- 
ing to her alive and present. 

UB880Xr 76. — p. 186. 
AUefforyf Antifl&estov Allustoa. 

Exercises. 

159 1. Allegory, 

Wise men ne'er sit and wail their loss, 
But cheerly seek how to redress their harms. 
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What thongh the mast be now blown oyerboard, 
The cable broke, the holding-anchor lost. 
And half oar sailors swallow'd in the flood? 
Tet lives our pilot still. Is't meet that he 
Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 
With tearful eyes add toater fo the sea. 
And give more strength to that which hath too much. 
While in his moan the ship splits on the rock. 
Which industry and courage might have sav'd? 

Hemarks, — An Allegory, combined with Irony, in th« line, 
** And give more strength to that which hath too much." 

2. Antithesis, — a. Alfred seemed bom not only to defend 
his bleeding country, but even to a4om humanity. 

Remarks. — Country represented as a person bleeding. The 
verbs defend and adorn placed in opposition. Defend a per- 
son, adorn some condition or profession. 

b. Fame floats on the breath of the multitude; honour rests 
on the judgment of the thinking. Fame may give praise, 
while it withholds esteem; true honour implies esteem, mingled 
with respect 

Hemarks. — Fame and honour contrasted; an active con- 
struction is preserved throughout. 

c, Bobertson sums up the character of Martin Luther in 
the following words: — 

"• Zeal for what he regarded as truth, undaunted intrepidity 
to maintain his own system, abilities, both natural and ac- 
quired, to defend his principles, and unwearied industry in 
propagating them, are virtues which shine so conspicuously 
in every part of his behaviour, that even his enemies must 
allow him to have possessed them in a very eminent degree. 
To these may be added, such purity and even austerity of 
manners, as became one who assumed the character of a re- 
former; such sanctity of life as suited the doctrine which he 
delivered; and such perfect disinterestedness as affords no 
slight presumption of his sincerity." 

Remarks, — The words printed in Italics clearly indicate 
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the contrast The same mode of etmstmctum is preserred 
throughout. 

d. How poor^ how rich, how ahjectf how avgtut. 

How complicate^ how wonderjtd^ is man! 

Midway from nothing to the 2>etty / 

An Aetr of ghry J a firail cAi/i of dust I 

Helpless immortal I insect infinite I 

A worm ! a god! I tremble at myself. 

And in myself am lost! 

• ^^ 

Remarks, —- The words in Italics indicate the contrasL The 

thoughts rise at the close to a climax, 

€• Two principles in human nature reign; 
Self-love to urge, and reason to restrain; 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call; 
Each works its end to move or govern all. 

Remarks, — The words in Italics here denote the contrast 



SiBSSOir 77. --p. 129. 
Byperbolef Xrony* Paralepsis. 

Exercises. 

165. — 1. Hyperbole. — a. For aU the land which thou seest, to 
thee will I give it, and to thy seed for ever. And I will make 
thy seed as the dtut of the earth; so that if a man can number 
the dust of the earth, then shall thy seed also be numbered. 
— Genesis, cb. xiii 

Remarks, — This is not to be understood literally but com- 
paratively. 

b. To possess cities great, and fenced up to heaven.— 
Deut ch. ix. 

c. The (mariners) mount up to the heaven, they go down 
again to the depths ; their soul is melted because of trouble.— 
,Psalm cvii. 26. 
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Jiemarks, — These expressions, also, are to be understood 
o\. literally but comparatively. 

cZ. Orphens* lute was Strang with poets' sinews. 
Whose golden touch could soften steel and stones^ 
Moke tigers tame, and huge leviathans forsake 
Unsounded deeps to dance on sands. 

Remarks. — In the four last examples, the words in Italics 
ndicate the force of the figure. 

2. Irony, — a, Burke, in a speech delivered before the 
House of Commons in 1790, thus ironicallj speaks of the 
French: — 

*' The French have shown themselves the edgiest architects of 
rmn that have hitherto appeared in the world; in one short 
summer they have pulled down their monarchy, their Church, 
their nobility, their law, their army, and their revenue." 

b. Solomon thus ironically exposes the follies of youth, 
JSccles, xi. 9: — 

** Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth; and let thy heart 
cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of 
thine heart, and in the sight of thine eyes: but know thou, 
that for all these things God will bring thee into judgment.*' 

Remarks, — Under this ironical expression, Solomon wishes 
to impress the important caution of regarding the end 

c. Archbishop Tillotson, speaking of Popery, thus expresses 
himself: — 

^ If it seem good to us to put our necks once more under 
that yoke which our fathers were not able to bear, if it bo 
really a preferment to a prince to hold the pope's stirrup, and 
a privilege to be disposed of him at pleasure, and a courtesy 
to be killed at his command: if, to pray without understand" 
ing — to ob^ without reason — and to bdieve against sense : 
if ignorance and implicit faith, and an inquisition be in 
good earnest such charming and desirable things; then, wel- 
come Popery, which, wherever thou comest, dost infallibly 
bring all these wonderful privileges and blessings along with 
thee." . 
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Bemarka, — This is an instance of keen and poigpaant sar- 
casm, prodaced hj enumerating qualities possessed bj Poper^t 
but which are the opposite to GhristianiQr. 



SB8SOV 78. — p. isa. 

Xnterroffatloiiv Bzolamatioii« VtsloBf OUmaz* 

EXBRCIBES. 

1 72.^-1. InterrogaUon^^^t. Does God, after having made his 
creatures, take no further care of them? Has He left them 
to blind fate, or undirected chance? Has He forsaken the 
works of his own hands? Or does He always graciously pre- 
senre, and keep, and guide them? 

iZefRor A«. — As God is a being of infinite wisdom and 
bencYolence, it is absurd and blasphemous to suppose He 
WQuld create and then either destroy or abandon his creatures. 

h. Can storied urn, or animated bust. 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath)? 
Can honour's voice provoke the silent dust? 
Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death? 

Eemarka, — See Remarks under c. below, 

c. Who continually supports and governs this stupendous 
Fystem? Who preserves ten thousand worlds in perpetoal 
harmony ? Who enables them always to observe such time, 
and obey such laws, as are most exquisitely adapted for the 
perfection of the wondrous whole ? They cannot preserve 
and direct themselves; for they were created^ and must, 
therefore, be dependent How, then, can they be so actuated 
and directed, but by the unceasing energy of the Great Sa- 
preme? 

Hemarks. — In these examples, by proposing some appro- 
priate questions, gradually ascending in importance, the mind 
is led to see the full force of the intended conclusion. 
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2. Exclamation, — a. The Almighty lastaing and conducts 
the univeTBe. It was He who separated the jarring elements! 
It was He who hang the worlds in empty space t It is He 
who preserves them in their circles, and impels them in their 
coarse! 

RemarkM, — This is an expression of admiration. 

6. unexpected stroke, worse than of death ! 
Mast I thas leave thee, Paradise? Thus leave 
Thee, native soil ; these happy walks and shades. 
Fit haunt of gods I 

Remarks, — Expressive of deep grief. 

3. Climax. — a. Virtuous actions are necessarily approved 
by the awakened conscience; and when they are approved, 
they are commended to practice ; and when they are prac- 
tised, they become easy; and when they become easy, they 
afford pleasure ; and when they afford pleasure, they are done 
frequently; and when they are done frequently, they are 
confirmed by liabit ; and confirmed habit is a kind of second 
nature. 

Remarks, — By a series of almost self-evident truths gra- 
(iaally ascending, the mind is brought to a full conviction of 
the importance of the subject. 

6. For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life; nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers; nor things present, nor 
things to come; nor height, nor depth; nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Remarks, — By this enumeration the holy Apostle shows 
the impossibility of removing the confirmed Christian from 
the love of God. 

XiBSSOXr 79. — p. 133. 

Promlsoiions Bzerclaes on Viffnratiwe SAnvuaffe. 

174.— 1. When the mountains shall be dissolved ; 2, when 
the foundations of the earth and the world shall be destroyed ^ 
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3. when all sensible objects shall vanish away. He will still be 
the everlasting God ; 4. He will be when they exist no more, &? 
He was when they had no existence at all. 

JRemarks. — An instance of a Climax, advancing to the 
conclusion by four gradations. 

175. The character of Demosthenes is vigour tm^ austerity; 
that of Cicero is gentleness and insinuation. In the one yon 
find more manliness; in the other, more onuwunL .The one 
is more harsh, bat more spirited and cogent; in the other, more 
agreeable, but withal, looser and weaker, 

Ilemarks, — An Antithesis or Contrast; in which a simila- 
rity of construction throughout the members is preserved. 

176. Ah ! why will kings forget that they are men. 
And men that they are brethren ? Why delight 
In human sacrifice ? Why burst the ties 

Of nature, that should knit their souls together 
In one sofl bond of amity and love? 

Remarks, — An Interrogation, in which the members of each 
sentence rise in importance to the close. 

177. The passage of the Jordan is a type of baptism, by 
the grace of which the new-born Christian passes from the 
slavery of sin into a state of freedom peculiar to the chosen 
sons of pod. 

Remarks. — A Metaphor, showing that as the passage of 
the Jordan led to the promised land, so Baptism^ when rightly 
received, will lead to spiritnal blessings. 

178. Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and tells 
Of homogeneal and discordant springs 
And principles ; of causes, how they work 
By necessary laws their sure efibcts ; 
Of action and reaction : he has found 
The source of the disease that nature feels, 
And bids the world take heart and banish fear. 
Thou fool I will thy discovery of the cause 
Suspend the effect or heal it? Has not God 
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Still wrought bj means since first He made the world? 

And did He not of old employ his means 

To drown it? What is his creation less 

Than a capacioos reservoir of means 

Formed for his use, and ready at his will? 

Go, dress thine eyes with eye-salve ; ask of Him, 

Or ask of whomsoever He has taught; 

And learn, though late, the genuine cause of alL 

jRemarks^ — Irony, under which the poet shows that the 
material otphysidal is always subject to the moral world, and 
dependsois a whole for its existence on the integrity of moral 
principles. 

179. O, the dark days of vanity ! while here. 

How tasteless I and how terrible, when gone 1 
Gone! they ne'er go: when past, they haunt us still 
Remarks, — An Exclamation. 

XiBSSOir 80. — p. 138. 
PromlMmoiui Bzerelses eonttnned. 

181. Where thy treasure? — GiM says, ** not in me;" 
And, **not in me," the diamond. — Gold is poor. 

Remarks,'^ Interrogation and Personification to enforce a 
truth. 

182. ''I saw their chief," says the scout of Ossian, *'tall 
as a rock of ice; his spear, the Hasted fir ; his shield, the 
rising moon ; he sat on the shore like a cloud of mist on the 
hUL" 

Remarks. — Hyperbole and Simile. 

183. GWe/' is the counter-passion of ^. The one arises 
from agreeable, and the other from disagreeable events; the 
one from pleasure, and the other from pain, the one from 
jood, and tiie other from eviL 

Remarks. — Antithesis or Contrast, with the construction 
corresponding. 
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184. Like April morning clonds^ that pass, 

With varying shadowj o*er the grass ; 
And imitate, on field and furrow. 
Life's chequer'd scene of joy and torrowi 
Like streamlet of the mountain north. 
Now in a torrent racing forth. 
Now winding slow its silver train, 
And almost slumbering on the plain ; 
Like breezes of the autumn day, 
Whose voice inconsUnU dies away. 
And ever sweUs again as fast, 
When the ear deems its mwrmur past ; \ 

Thus various, my romantic theme I 

Fiits^ winds, or sinks, a morning dream. . 

Remarks, — Here the poet, under several Comparisom, 
represents the wildness and irregularity of his poetic composi- 
tions. 

185. But loose in morals, and in manners oatn. 
In conversation frivolous, in dress 
Extreme, at once rapacious and profuse ; 
Frequent in park with lady at his side. 
Ambling and prattling scandal as he goes ; 
' But rare at home, and never at his books. 
Or with his pen, save when he scrawls a card ; 
Constant at routs, familiar with a round 
Of ladyships, a stranger to the poor ; 
Ambitious of preferment for its gold, 
'And well-prepared, by ignorance and shih^ 
"By infidelity and love of world. 
To make God's work a sinecure ; a dtwe 
To his own pleasures and his pairon*s pride ; 
from sach apostles, O ye mitred heads. 
Preserve the Church I and lay not careless hands 
On skuUs that cannot teach and will not learn. 

Remarks An instance of keen sarcasm, indignantly eon- 

•^emning such men as have undertaken the ministerial office 
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without the proper requisites of true religion in the lieart, an 
ample store of appropriate knowledge, and active benevolent 
liabits. ** Ye mitred heads" a MeUmyna/y denoting the Bishops. 
186. Should these credulous infidels after all be right, and 
this |yretended revelation be all a fable, from believing it what 
harm would ensue? Would it render princes more tyran- 
nical, or subjects more ungovernable? the rich more insolent, 
or the poor more disorderly? Would it make worse parents 
or children; husbands or wives; masters or servants^ friends 
or neighbours? or would it not make men more virtuous, and 
consequently, more happy in every situation? 

Remarks. — ^ Interrogation and Irony, which, by appropriate 
questions, lead the mind to see the absurdity of rejecting 
what would, at the least, effect great good. 
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Vromlscnoiui Xxercises contliiued. 

188. The most frightful disorders arose from the state of 
feudal anarchy. Force decided all things. Europe was one 
great field of battle, where the weaJk struggled for freedom, 
and the strong for dominion. The king was without power, 
and the nobles without principle. They were tyrants at home, 
and robbers abroad. Nothing remained to be a check upon 
ferocity and violence. 

Remarks. — An instance of Antithesis. 

189. As for man, his days are cu grass; as a flower of the 
field, so he fiourisheth. For the wind passeth over it, and it 
is gone ; and the place thereof shall know it no more. 

Remarks, — In this beautiful comparison are depicted the 
short daration and perishableness of human life. 

19a Bright as the pillar rose at Heaven's command, 
When Israel marched along the desert land. 
Blazed through the night on lonely wilds afar, 

H 2 
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And told the path — a never-setting star: 
So heavenly Genius, in thy course divine, 
Hope is thy star, her light is ever thine. 
i2«iiicir^. — In this comparison. Genius is oompaied to 
the Pilhur illuminating the children of Israel in the Desert. 

191. Henpe I loathed Melancholy, 
Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight born. 
In Stygian cave forlorn, 

'Mongst horrid shapes and shrieks, and sights unholj, 
Pind out some uncouth cell. 
Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealons wing^ 
And the night raven sings ; 
There, under ebon shades and low-browed rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks. 
In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwelL 

Hemarks, — Personijication. 

192. Come, Evening, once again, season of peace. 
Return, sweet Evening, and continue long: 
Methinks I see thee in the streaky west. 
With matron step slow moving, while the night 
Treads on thy sweeping train ; one hand employed 
In letting fall the curtain of repose 
On bird and beast, the other charged for man 
With sweet oblivion of the cares of day: 
Not sumptuously adorned nor needing aid. 
Like homely featured night, of clastering gems; 
A star or two, just twinkling on thy brow, 
Stiffices thee ; save that the moon is thine. 
Not less than hers, not worn indeed on high 
With ostentatious pageantry, but set 
With modest grandeur in thy purple zone, 
BesplendentJess, but of an ampler round. 

Remarks, — A beautiful instance of Personification, 
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CHAPTER Vn. 
POETRY. 

Section L 

KBBSOXr 8ft.— p. 1«7. 

221. Exercises in Iambic verse qf four feet or eight syU 
lahles* 

1. T5 thee | wS raise | thS ch5|iiQ song, 
To whom sublimer strains belong. 

2. Henceforth to rural haunts I go, 
Through sonmier's heat and winter*s snow. 

3. Religion's beams around thee shine, 
And cheer thj gloom with light dirine. 

222. Exercises in Iambic verse of five feet or ten syllables. 

4. While thiis | the shepjhSrd sleeps | frSm pas|si5n free, 
A monarch might his state with envy see. 

5. With vain endeavour, seek not thou to find 
The secret counsels of almighty mind ; 
Involy'd in darkness lies the great decree. 
Nor can the depths of fate be pierced by thee. 

6. Now lofty hills their verdant crowns display, 
In vernal pomp emerging into day. 

7. Ohl place me in some heaven-protected isle, 
Where peace, and equity, and freedom smile; 
Where power secures what industry has won. 
Where to succeed is not to be undone. 

M 3 
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223. In the following Exercises, the eUipses are supplied, 
so as to sait the sense and metre. 

8. The Mobkino Labjc 

Feather'd songster, soaring high, 
Mounting in the clear blue skj; 
Opening with thy early laj 
The mom, the pearly eye of day. 
Teach my soal, on early wing, 
Thus to sooTt and thus to sing 
While the rays of earfy light 
Gild thee in thy morning flight. 
May the day spring, irom on high. 
Seen by faith's religious eye. 
Cheer me with its welcome ray. 
Promise of eternal day. 

9. BiBDS. 

Say, .who the rarions nations can declare, 
That plough, with busy wing, the peopled airf 
These leave the crambling bark for insect ^ooci^ 
These dip their tint/ beak in kindred blood. 
Some haunt the barren moor, the shacfy woods. 
Some bathe then: shining plumage in Uie floods f 
Some fly to man, his household gods implore^ 
And gather round his hospitable door; 
Wait the known call, and And protection there 
From all the petty tyrants of the air. 
The towering eagle seats his callow brood 
High on the crag, and feasts his young with blood. 
On Snowdon's tops, or Orkney's rude domain. 
Whose beetling cliffs overhang the western main, 
The royal bird his lonely kingdom forms. 
Amidst the gathering clouds, and sullen storms, 
Through the wide waste of air, he darts his sight, 
And holds bis sinewy pinions pois*d for flight; 
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"With steady eje, premeditates the war, 
And marks his destin'd victim from afar. 
Descending like an arrow to the gronnd, 
His pinions like the rush of waters sound. 
The fairest of the fold he hears avoay. 
And to his nest compels the struggling prey^ 
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Section IL 

aiatatloB of Poetry iDto Prose* 

J}irectunu to the Teacher, 

No, 1. containB the Extract entire, with the Figunt of 
Speech, and the Epithets connected with them, printed in 
Italics, and doublj ukderuked. The names of the Sigora 
are giyen in the margin, numbered as thej occur, a, b, c. 

2. The principal Epithets belonging to odier sabjects an 
printed in Italics, with the abbreviation ep, suprafixed. Should 
the lesson require too mnch from the pupil, let No. 2 be 

omitted. 

3. Poetical Licences are also printed in Italics, and enume- 
rated after the Extract. The common abbreviations, W for 
ed, ere for before, &c., are merelj printed in Italics, withont 
anj separate enumeration. 

4. The Poetry is next rendered into Prose, to the end of 
Lesson 93. 

5. A free Analysis completes the Exercise. This latter 
process will be similar in effect to the Pricis required hj the 
recently appointed Civil Service Examination, 

3bB880ir 87.— p. 168. 

247. The Woodmak. 

No. 1.2.3. ^ . Forth goes the woodman, leaving fmeoneer n ^d 

The eheefful haunU or man, to wield the axe 
And drire the wedge in yonder /om/ dreary 

From mom to etfe hii solitary tatk. 
Shaggy and lean and shrewd, with pointed ears 
And tail crapf^d short, half lurcher and half car, 
His dt^ attends him. Close behind his heel 
Now creeps he slow, and now with fnony a/risk 
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JVide'tcampering snatches up the drifted snow 

ep. 

With norp teeth, or ploughs it with his snout ; 

Then shakes bis p<npaer*d coat and barlcs for joy. 

Heedless of all his pranks, the sturdy churl 
Mores right toward the mark ; nor stops for aught, 
But now and then with pressure of his thumb, 
To a4iust the fragrant charge of a short tube 

That ftimes beneath his nose : the ira&ng cloud 
Streams far behind him, scenting all the air. 

3. Poetical Licence, (See Prose Construction, 

Nos. 196. to 201.) 

Forth goes. Goes forth, 

Fijresi drear. Dreary forest. 

From mom to eve his task. It is his task from morning to 

evening. 

Shaggy and leant his dog. His dog, shaggy and lean, 

^ouf creeps he s^ow. Now he creeps slotely, 

Many a frisk. Many frisks, 

Wide-Scampering, Scampering widely. 

Heedless, the sturdy churl. The sturdy chiirl, heecRess, 

4. Tlie Poetry rendered into Prose, — The woodman earlj 
emerges fh)m his dwelling, and leaves with apparent nncon- 
cem the cheerful haunts and habitations of man, to pursue, 
from morning to evening, his solitary task of wielding the 
axe and driving the wedge in yonder dreary forest His 
mongrel dog, shaggy and lean, but shrewd, with pointed ears 
and tail cut short, attends him. At one moment he creeps 
slowly behind his master's heels, the next, he scampers off to 
a distance, with many a frisk and bound, snatching up the 
drifted snow with his teeth, white as ivory, or ploughing it 
with his nose; then shaking his coat, powdered over with 
snow, he barks for joy. 

The sturdy peasant, disregarding his pranks, plods on to 
his work, stopping for nothing, except every now and then to 
adjust with his thumb the fragrant contents of a short pipe. 
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that fumes under bis nose, and sends forth a trailing dondof 
smoke, which streams far behind him, and scents the air aroand. 
5. Anafyns, — ^In this extract, the poet describes the wood- 
man as leaving his pleasant cottage to accomplish his allotted 
work in the forest, accompanied hj his little dog, whidi 
gambols in the snow. But neither to it, nor to the TarioBS 
objects aroand, does the stordy labourer pay the least atten- 
tion, apparently absorbed in the gratification derired from 
smoking his pipe. 

KB8SOV 88.->p. 159. 

249. OOUNTBT SgBNBBT. 

No. 1 . 3. 3. . • How oft upon pon eminence oar pace 

Has slacket^d to a pause, and we have borae 

The rujfiing wind, scarce conscious that It Uew, 

• Per$on0cat, Wliile admiration ^ ^ feeding At the eye, 

And still nnxated^ dwelt upon the scene ! 

Thence with what pleasure hare we just diseerm'd 
The distant plough slow moving^ and keside 

tp. 
His labouring temn, that swerved not from the track, 

Tke sturdp swtun diminished to a boy ! 
b Petson0caL Here Ouse^ t slow winding through a level plain 

0( spacious meads with cattle sprinkled o*er^ 

Conducts the eye along hfs^ sinuous course 

DeUghted, There, fast rooted in his bank, 

Siaindt never overtook'd, our favourite elmt^ 
That screen the herdsman's solitary huc$ 
"While far beyond, and overthwart the stream, 
c Simile, . . . That, om with molten glass c , jnlasfs the valCt 

^■M ^^^^^^■■^■^ ^^^^^^^^^ ^^PM^BWMaa 

ep. 

* Hyperbole* « The sloping land recedes into the clouds A; 

Displaying on its varied side the grace 
Of hedge-row beauties numberless^ square topfer, 

ep. 

Tall spire, from which the sound of cheerful bells 

_ ep. 

Just undulates upon the listening ear, 
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^^SfueedocMe . Grores, heaths, and smoktHg vfflaees* remotem 

Scenes must be btautifUl, which dally vlew'd 
Please daily, and whose novelty survives 
Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years ; 
Praise justly due to those that I describe. 
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3. Poetical Licence. 
(See 196 to 201.) 
Q/>, yo«, scarce, 
ZTnaaiedj slow -moving, 
"Beside his team the swain. 
Swerv*df o'er, overltx^d, 
Slow'winding, meads. 
With cattle sprinkled. 



3. Prose Construction. 

Often, yonder, scarcely. 
Unsatisfied, slowly-moYm^. 
The swain beside his team 
Swerved, over, overlooked. 
Slowly'WmAing, meadows. 
Sprinkled unth cattle. 



T7u eye along his course de- The eye delighted along his 

lighted. course. 

Stand our favourite ehns. Our fayoarite elms stand. 

Overthwart Opposite, on the other side. 

Molten, — vale. Melted, — vaUey. 

Displaying on its varied side Displaying the grace, 8cc., on 

the grace^ ffc. its varied side. 

Hedge-row beauties number' Numberless hedge-row beaU' 



less. 
Square tower, tall spire. 
Villages remote. 



ties. 
The sqaare tower, (he tall spire. 
Remote viUages, 



4. The Poetry rendered into iVose. — How often in our 
walks, on reaching the top of yonder hill, have we stopped, 
and borne the rufSing wind, scarcely conscious that it blew, 
from admiration of the scene before us. With what ple|Mure 
haye we just discerned, from its height, the slowly moying, 
neyer swerving plough, and the sturdy ploughman, dwindled 
by the distance to a boy, close beside his team. Hence we 
have beheld with delight the riyer Onse meandering in its 
course through a plain of spacious meadows, dotted in all 
directions with herds of feeding cattle. Here stand our fa- 
Tourite elms, whose tops we neyer could oyerlook, with their 
roots fixed firmly in the river's bank, and screening the soli- 
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tarjr hut of the herdsman with their foliage. While far be- 
yond, on the opposite side of the stream which inkys the 
ralley, as it were, with molten glass, the land slopes gradnallj 
upwards until it seems to mingle with the clouds, displaying 
on its varied side the innumerable beauties of the hedge- 
rows, the square tower and lofty spire of the Tillage cburdi, 
from which the sound of cheerful bells is just audible to the 
listening ear; groves, heaths, and smoking villages in the 
distance. 

Scenes must be beautiful, which, though daily seen, neter 
cease to please, and which, though well known and scruti- 
nized for years, still present some new features. This praise 
is justly due to such scenes as those I have described. 

5. ArudysU. — The poet wishing to dilate on the beauties of 
country sceneiy, takes his stand upon a well-irequented hill, 
from whose summit he has often dwelt with the gaze of an- 
satisfled admiration upon the surrounding landscape. An 
opportunity is thus presented, in a natural manner, for the con- 
templation and description of the many different objects that 
in a country view crowd on the observant eye. For example, 
in the foreground, though at a distance, the sturdy ploughman 
follows his patient team ; below him glitters the meandering 
Ouse, on whose banks the tall elms grow, and the many cattle 
browse, while on the distant rising ground, the numeroos 
hedges, and the almost buried towers of the distant church, 
fill up the pleasing picture. 



JUMBBOV 89.— p. 160. 

251. KuRAL Sounds. 

Ko. 1. S. S. . . Nor rural tfghto alone, but rwwal sounds. 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 

• Penom^at. The tone of latujufd Nnture.*^ AtS^iy winds. 

That sweep the skirt of tome far-spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 
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'Pcvaonificat, The dash of Ocg«n b on his winding shore. 

And lull the spirit while they fill the mind ; 
Unnumbered branches waving in the blast. 
And all their ]earei fast fluttering all at once. 
Nor leu composure waits opon the roar 

• J^^irsoniftcat. Of dlstant. /gooi/* e, or on the sofjer tofee 

r'na«se6gures — — 

are mixed.] 0/* »g^^o««>'»'wg /o«wtot» e , or of nils that slip 

Through the cleft rock, and, chiming as thejr fall 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 

•p. cp. 

In matted grass, that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 
d Peraon^cat. Nature* inanimate employs sweet sounds. 

But animated Nature sweeter stiUf 

To soothe and satisfy the human ear. 
« Synecdoeke . Ten thousand * warblers cheer the day, and one 

The livelong night ; nor these alone, whose notes 
f Personificat. Nice-fingered Art} must emulate in Tain, 

cp. 

But cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime 
In still repeated circles, screaming loud^ 

The jay, the pie, and ^en the boding owl. 
That hail the rising moon, have charms for me. 
Sounds inharmonious in themselves and harsh, 
g. Hyperbole . Yet heard in scenes where peace for ever reigns g . 

And only there, please highly for their sake. 

3. Poetical Licence, 3. Prose Construction, 

Mighty winds. The mighty winds. 

Fast-fluttering, Fluttering fast 

Nor less composure waits. Nor does less oomposure wait 

Of neighbouring. Of a neighbonring. 

With a livelier green betrays. Betrays with a livelier green. 

Nature inaninuite. Inanimate Nature. 

Animated Nature sweeter still. Animated Nature emp/oy« still 

sweeter. 

Swim sublime. Swim sublime^. 

In still repeated. In repeated. 

Screaming loud — e'en. Screaming loudly — even. 
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4. TTie Poetry rendered into Prose, — Not onlj rainl sigiits 
but mral soniids are calculated to eidiilarate the spirits and 
restore Uie tone of languid nature. 

Mighty winds, that sweep some ancient and extensre 
wood, causing numberless branches to wave, and their leavn 
to flutter in the blast, producing sonnds not unlike the dashing 
of the ocean on its winding shore, which lull the spirits while 
thej fill the mind. The same is effected bj the roaring of 
distant floods, bj the still softer yoice of a neighbouring 
fountain, or the rills which slip through the clefts of the rock, 
chiming as they fall upon the loose pebbles, and losing them- 
seWes in the thick and matted grass, betraying hy its livelier 
green, their silent course. Nor are sweet sounds confined to 
inanimate nature. For sweeter still are those which rise fnnD. 
animated nature, to soothe and satisfy the human ear. Ten 
thousand warblers cheer the day, and one the tedious nighL 
Not only those whose notes the most skilfhl musician in Tain 
tries to emulate, but cawing rooks, and kites that soar on 
high, screaming as they whirl round and round, the jay, the 
magpie, and even the boding owl that hails the rising moon, 
have charms for me. 

Sounds inharmonious and harsh in themsdyes, yet, when 
heard only in scenes where peace for ever reigns, are to me 
delightful 

5. AnahfsU, — The poet here declares that rural sounds, as 
well as rural sights, impart a cheerfid tone to the spirits, and 
reanimate languid nature. He then proceeds to say, that 
mighty winds, and distant floods, as well as the gently trickling 
rills, produce the same eflect. Far more pleasing is the effect 
occasioned by the yations warblers of the woods. £*en caw- 
ing rooks, and screeching owls, are not unpleasing when 
heard in their native forests, surrounded by peace and qniet- 
ness. 
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IbBSSOW 90. — p. Itf X. 

253. Exertion Kbcsssart. 

N'o. 1 . 2. 3. . . By ceaseless action all that is subsists, 

Constant rotation of the 9imff<ar^d wheel, 

• I*^ratm0eae, That Nature * ride$ upon, maintains her heallh. 

Iter beauty, her fertility. She dreads 

An instant's pause, and lives but while $he moves ; 

Its own revolveney upholds the world. 

The law, tiy which all creatures else are bound, 

Bfaadt man, the lord of all. Himself derives 

No mean advantage from a kindred cause, 

From strenuous toil his hours of sweetest ease. 

b Afeion^mjf . The sedentary stretch their Si^ length b 

When custom bids, but no refreshment find. 

For none they need : the languid eye, the cheek 

Deserted of its bloom, ihe flaccid, shrunk. 

And withered muscle, and the vapid soul, 
Reproach their owner with that love of rest, 
To which he forfeits e'en that rest he loves. 
Not such the alert and active. Measure life 
By its true worth, the comfort it affords. 
And theirs alone seems worthy of the name. 
Good health, and its Associate in the most. 
Good temper ; spirits prompt to lyndertake, 

And not soon spent, though in an arbutus task. 
The powers of fancy and strong thought are theirs ; 
£*en age itself seems privileged in them 
With clear exemption from its own defects. 
A sparkiing eye beneath a wrinkled front 
The veteran shows, and, gracing a gray beard 
With youthful smiles, descends towards the grave 
Sprightly, and old almost without decay. 

3. Poetical Licence, 3. Prose Construction, 

Constant rotation. The constant rotation. 

Himself derives, ^e himself derives. ^ 

K 2 
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No refrethmentfind. Find no refreshment. 

None they need. They need none, 

E*en — that rest. Even — the rest which. 

The sparhling eye the Teteran The yeteran shows the spark- 
shows, ling eje. 

4. The Poetry rendered into Prose, — The law of onr exist- 
ence deminds nnceadng action. On the same conditioD, 
Nature maintains her health, heaaty, and fertility. She dreads 
a moment's panse. The same law which binds other crea- 
tures, binds man the lord of alL Nor without adyantage; 
for strenuous toil supplies his sweetest hours of ease. But die 
sedentary in vain stretch their lazy bodies when they retire to 
rest. They find no refreshment, for none they need. The 
languid eye, the sallow cheek, deserted by its healthy bloom, 
the flaccid, shrunk, and withered muscle, and the yapid soul, 
reproach their owner with that love of ease, to which he for- 
feits the rest which he loves. 

Far otherwise the active and alert* Measure life by its 
true worth, by the comfort which it affords, and then you 
find that theirs alone seems worthy of the name, as thej 
possess good health, good temper, and good spirits, prompt to 
undertake an arduous task. They enjoy the powers of fancj 
and strong thought Lastly, in them even age itself seems 
privileged, and endowed with clear exemptions from defects 
otherwise attending it. The veteran shows a sparkling eye, 
though his face be fiirrowed, and the smiles of youth, though 
his beard be gray. Thus, he descends sprightly, as it were, 
towards the grave, almost without decay. 

5. Analysis, — The preceding extract is a specimen of di- 
dactic poetry. The poet, desiring to prove the necessity of 
continual exertion to human happiness, argues, from the 
ceaseless rotation of all natural phenomena, that the law of 
labour is also binding on the creature man. Experience 
gives additional weight to the analogy. The man of toil is 
the man of real pleasure; the man who shrinks from exertioo, 
carries his own punishment in the loss of that pleasure which 
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is ever receding from his grasp. We may, therefore, learn 
that the real object of life is exertion, — and if we fulfil the 
final cause of our existence, we shall, though with a brow 
iivrinlded by the lapse of time, descend to the graye, happy 
in ourselves, and the cause of happiness to others. 

&S880V 91. — p. 162. 

PjEtAISB OF EnGLAIO). 

:Ko. 1. 2. 8. . . En^and\ with all tht^ faults, 1 love ^ee still, 

» JPertonificat. My country ! and while yet a nook is left. 

Where Engliih minds and manners may be found. 
Shall be constrained to love tkee. Though (A^ clime 

Be fickle, and tj^yeax mott part drformed 

With drippmg rains, or wither'd by a frott, 

I would not yet exchange thy swien skies, 
b Perton^tcai. And fields without a flower, for warmer France \ 

With all her vines ; nor for Au»onia*t b groves 

Of golden fruitage, and her myrtle bowers. 

c HyperifUe. . To shake thy senate, and firom heighfa suhUme c 

Oi patriot eloquence to flash down fire 
Upon thy foes, wat never meant my taskj 
But I can feel thy fortunes, and partake 
Thy joys and sorrows, with as true a heart 
* Simile. . , , As any thtmderer^ there. And I can feel 

Thy follies too ; and with a just disdain 
Frown at effeminates, whose very looks 
Reflect dishonour on thQ.land 1 love. 
How in the name of solcliership and spnse, 

e Sarcasm, . . Should England prosper, when such thingt «, as smooth 

t Simile .... And tender as a girlt* all essenced o*er 

With odours, and as profligate as sweet, 
g Metonymy . Who sell their laura g for a myrtle s wreath. 

And love when they should fight ; when such as these 
h AUmion. . . Presume to lay their hand upon the ark b 

N 3 
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Of her fnagnificent and awftU cause ? 

Time teas when it was praise and boast enough. 

In every clime, and travel where we might. 

That we were born her children. Praise enough. 

To fill the ambition of a private man. 

That Chatham's language was his mother tongue 

And Wolfe*s great name compatriot with his own. 

3. Poetical Licence* 3. Praae Constntctum. 

Thy year most part The most part of thy year. 

Never meant my task. Meant to he my task. 

Time toas. There tvas a time^ 

4. The Poetry rendered into Prose, — England, my conntiy, 
with all thy faults, I love thee! and shall be constrained to 
love thee, so long as any spot remdins where English minds 
and manners may be foand« Though changeable thy climate, 
and disfigured the greater part of the year by pouring rain, 
or shriyelled with the frost, yet I would not exchange thy 
lowering skies and flowerless fields, 'either for the warmer 
regions of France, with all her vineyards, or for the Italian 
groves, with their golden fruit and myrtle bowers. 

It was never intended that I should shake thy senate, or, 
from lofty heights of patriotic eloquence, to hurl fire upon 
thy foes; yet, I can feel thy vicissitudes, and partake thy joys 
and sorrows, with as true a heart as any speaker there. Thy 
follies, too, I feel, and with disdain frown at efiisminates, whose 
very looks reflect dishonour on the land t love. 

How, in the name of soldiership, or common sense, should 
England prosper, when such things, as smooth and tender as 
a girl, scented with perfumes, and as profligate as sweet, who 
sell the gloxy of the soldieiv for the blandishments of case, 
when such as these presume to manage her afiairs? There 
was a time when, travel where we might, it was sufficient 
boast that we were Englishmen; enough for any private 
man, indeed, to feel himself compatriot with Wolfe, and 
Chatham*8 language to be his mother tongue. 

5. Analysis, — Hero, the poet represents himself as so ex- 
ceedingly attached to his country, that he would not exchange 
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its climate, changeable though it be, for the wanner ones of 
either JPrance or Italy. Thoagh neyer intended to be an 
orator in her senate, he can participate in all her changes, 
and asks how she can flourish when effeminates presume to 
manage those offices, which were formerly held by men of 
ivorld-wide fame, who could defend their country by arms as 
well as by eloquence. 

KBSSOV 92.— p. 1«3. 

Wintbr. 

Ko.l. 2.3. • . O Winter ! ft ruler of th* inverted year, 
» Personiflcal. T^ scatter 'd hair with sleet-like ashes filled^ 
Thy breath eofigeaCd upon thy tfps, thy cheeks 
Fring*d with a beard made white with other snows 
Than thote afafje^ Vaj forehead wrapp'd in clouds, 

A leeyUts branch thy sceptre^ and thy throne 

A sliding car, indebted to no wheels, 

tp. 
But urg'd by aiornis along its tUpp*ry way, 

I lore theey all unlovely as ihou teem*st 
^ Personificai. And dreaded as thou aril Than hold'st the gstn b 
A pri^ner in the yet undawning east. 
Shortening his Journey between morn and noon, 
And hurrying Aim , impatient of hh stay, 

tp. 

Down to the rosy west ; but kindly still 
Compensating Aff loss with added hours 

«pk tp. 

Of social converse, and instructive ease ; 

And gathering, at short notice, in one group 
The family dispersed, and fixing thought 
Not less dispersed by daylight and its cares. 

tp. 
I crown thee Itwy of intimate delights, 

tp. tp. 

Fireside enjoyments, homebom happiness, 
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And all the comrorts, that the lowly roof 
or undisturb'd retirement, and the hours 
Of long uninterrupted evening, know. 

3. Poetical Licence. 3. Prose Construction, 

With sleet-like ashes filTd, Is fitted with, &c. 

Converse, * Conversation. 

4. The Poetry rendered into Prose. — O Winter! mler of 
the closing year, whose scattered hair is filled with sleet-like 
a^es; whose breath is frozen upon thy lips; whose cheeks 
are fringed with a beard whitened by other snows than those 
of age ; whose sceptre is a leafless branch, and throne a 
sliding chariot impelled by storms along its slippery 'way, 
unlovely as thou seemest to others, thon art to me a welcome 
guest 

Though thou boldest the Sun a prisoner in the east, shorten- 
ing his journey between morning and noon, and then, as if 
impatient of his stay, hurriest him down to the west, yet 
kindly thou compensatest the loss of him by giving additional 
hours for social conversation and instructive ease, by gather- 
ing, at short notice, into one group, the family which day- 
light*s cares and toils had dispersed. I crown thee king of 
intimate delights, fireside enjoyments, and homeborn happi- 
ness, which the lowly roof of undisturbed retirement and 
lengthened hours of evening can supply. 

5. Analysis. — The preceding Apostrophe to Winter is a 
specimen of graphic poetry. Winter is painted, by the poet*s 
fancy, as a Titan king, seated on his gliding throne; in his 
hand he wields his leafless sceptre, his hair and beard are 
white with the silvery snow-flakes, whilst a crown of murky 
snow-clouds graces his royal temples. Such is the monarch 
that does battle with the Sun, who flies before him, — such, too, 
the kind and welcome friend, who, with a look of gloom, is 
father of the best joy a man can feel, — the social pleasures 
of his own bright hearth. 
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ABSSOir 93.— p. 16«. 

Beadinq the Nbwspapbr on a Winter's Evening. 

Na 1. 3. 3. . , Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast. 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
ep. tp. 

» Metonymy . And, while the bubbling and loud kissing um * 

Throws up a steamy column, and the cups « 
That cheery but not inebriate ^ wait on each, 

ep. 

So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 
Not such his evening, who with shining face 
Sweats in the crowded theatre, and squeezed 
b Hsfperbole . And bored with elbow-points throuch b both Ais sides, 

Outscolds the ratUv%g actor on the stage ; 
Nor his, who patient stands till his feet throb. 
And his head thumps, to feed upon the breath 
Of patriots, bursting b with heroic rage. 

Or placemen, all tranquillity and smiles. 
Tliis Folio of four pages, happy work 1 
Which not ev'n critics criticise ; that holds 
e Personificat, Inguisitwe Attention c, while I read, 

d Metonjfmjf . Fast bound ip chains of silence, which the fair ^^ 

Though eloquent themselves, yet fear to break ; 

What is it, but a map of busy life, 

cp. 

Its fluctuations, and its vast concerns ? 

ep. ep. 

e Metaphor . Here runs the mountainous and craggy ridge * 

f Personificat, That tempts Ambftion J On the summit see 

The seals of office glitter in his eyes ; 
g Climate . • . He climbs^ he patUs^ he grasps g them 1 At his heels. 

Close at bis heels, a demagogue ascends, 

cp. 

And with a dexterous jerk, soon twists him down. 
And wins them, but to lose them in his turn. 

3. Poetical Licence. 3. Prose ConstrucHon, 

Close the . shutters /as«, — Close fast,— -wheel round. 

wheel the sofa round. 

Patient stands. Stands patiently. 
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4. The Poetry rendered into Prose, — Come, stir the fire, 
fasten the shatters, close the curtains, wheel round the sofa, 
and, while a column of steam issues from the bubbling and 
hissing urn, and the cups that cheer but not inebriate, wait 
on each, so let us welcome peaceful evening in. Far different 
his erening who, with shining face, sweats in the crowded 
theatre, and squeezed by the multitude, whom he scolds with 
greater yehemence than does the actor on the stage; or his, 
who stands patiently till his feet throb, and his head aches, 
while listening to the ebullitions of noisy patriots, or the smooth 
orations of smiling placemen. 

Welcome, too, this folio of four pages, — happy work, which 
not even critics criticise, and which holds the attention of the 
inquisitive while I read, binding in a silence which the fair 
fear to break, though eloquent themselves. What is this bnt 
a map of busy life, with its fluctuations and vast concerns? 
Here, runs the mountainous ridge that tempts ambition, — on 
its summit, see the seals of office glittering before the aspiring 
statesman. He climbs, he pants, he grasps them. But, close 
to his heels a demagogue ascends, who, with a dexterous jerk, 
soon hurls him down, who wins them but to lose them in bis 
turn. 

5. Analysis* — Full of the tranquil pleasures of the fireside, 
the poet represents himself as intending, on some dull wintry 
evening; to exclude the objects of the outer world, and hasten 
the coming of his evening meal, that, ensconced in the quiet 
happiness of his easy chair, he may contemplate, through the 
medium of a newspaper, the busy scenes of life. The pleasnre 
which he feels as a spectator, favourably contrasts with that 
feverish excitement which a delighted witness of the ranting 
tragedian experiences, or that fleeting enthusiasm arising from 
the evanescent rage of some rhetorical patriot. Apart from 
all the anxioas turmoil which would accrue to the poet if 
personally engaged in the strife, he can raise himself above 
the world, and see portrayed, as on a well-delineated' chart, 
the virtues, vices, joys, and sorrows of his fellow-men. 
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IA880V 9«. — p. 1«5. 

Tub Swiss. 

No. I. & 3. . . Mj fool, tarn from them, imm we to surToy 
Where rougher climes a nobler race diiplajr. 

■ ^fl^eedoehe . Where the Ueak Swbi their tiormy mafufotu « tread, 
^ PenoH^eat, And force a ekurffsk b mff for icanty bread. 

No product here the 6arr«M hiUi affbrd 

Bat man and tteel, the loldier aud hii ivord | 

No vernal bloorot their Unpid rockf array, 

•p. 
But winter Umgering chills the Aig of Mat ^ : 

No KgpAyr fc fondly mgf the mountain's breatt . 

But meteors glare, and $tormif glooms in? est. 
Yet stilt, e'en here, conleni h can spread a charm. 

Redress the clime, and all Its rage disarm. 
Though poor the peasant's hut, his feasts tho' small, 
He sees his little lot, the lot of all ; 
Sees no contiguous palace rear its head, 

•p. 
To shame the meaaneu of his kmmble shed ; 

No costly lord the mmphious banquet deal. 
To make him loathe his vegetable meal ; 
But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 
Each wish contracting fits him to the soil. 
Cheerful at mont, he wakes from short repose. 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes ; 

tp, tp. 

With patient angle trolls the^SiMy deep, 

tp. 
Or drives his venturous ploughshare to the steep ; 
Or seelis the den where snow-tracks mark the way, 
And drags the struggling savage into day. 
At night returning, every labour sped, 
^ Coninat. . . He site kim doum the monarch of a $ked c ; 

«p. 
Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 

His children*s looks, that brighten at the blaie; 

While his loved partnter, boastAil of her hoard 

** Synecdoche . Displays her cleanly platter on the board ^ ; 
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And haply, too, some pllgrfm, thither led. 
With many a U}e repays the nightly bed. 

3. Poetical Licence. 3. Prose Constructioiu 

A nfibler race display. Display a nobler race. 

Their mansions tread. Tread their mansions. 

No product — hills afford. The hQls afford — no prodact. 

No blooms their rocks array. No blooms array tkeir rocks. 

Winter lingering. Lingering Winter. 

Its rage disarm. Disarm its rage. 

Though poor the peasant's Though the peasant's hat is 

hut. poor. 

His feasts, tho' small. Though his feasts are small. 

The banquet deal* Deal the banquet. 

Cheerful at morn he wakes. Cheerfully he wakes at morn- 
With patient angle trolls the ing, 

finny deep, "Ea patiently troUs^ &c 

Drives his venturous plough- He venturous drives, &c 

share. 

Round surveys. Surveys round. 

Thither led. Led thither. 

With many a tale. With many tales. 

4, The Poetry rendered into Prose omitted. 

5. Analysis. — The poet, in disgust at the churlish inhos- 
pitality and lamentable vices of the world's most favoured 
lands, turns to the Swiss, in order to prove that national 
poverty, when accompanied by national industry, is the cause 
of national contentment and virtues. Upon the mountain- 
tops perpetual winter reigns ; their sides are barren, and in 
the valleys the thunders often roar ; yet contentment robs 
poverty of her sting, and general equality excludes all re- 
pining. At peace, therefore, with his neighbours, and un- 
pampered by superfluous luxury, the Swiss peasant is as 
vigorous and buoyant as the keen air he breathes. In the 
day he cheerfully performs his allotted task, and at the ap- 
proach of night, happy in his children's smiles, he grudges 
not the famished vagrant the free gift of bed and board. 
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ZifiSSOH- 95.— p. 1S7. 

Sweet Aubukn. 

N'o. 1.2. 3. q,. 

» ^gMMlrophe . Swfrt Auburn • I loveb'est village of the plain, 

Where health and plenty cheer*d the labouring twain, 
*» J^^rtomjtcai, Where smiling Spring ^ ita earliest vfgrt oaid. 

And parting Sumnur'a V lingering blooms delay'd ; 

ep. 
e Fer$on(fieat. Dear lovely boweri of innocence ^ and ease e. 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please. 
How often have I loiter'd o'er thy green, 

ep. 

Where humble happiness endeared each scene ! 
How often have I paused on every charm, 

«p. ep. 

The shettered cot, the cultivated farm, 

ep. ep. 

The never fatting brook, the busy mill, 

ep. 
The decent church that topped the neighbouring hill. 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
d Metontftny, . "For talking age ^ and whispering lovers made. 

How often have I blessed the coming day, 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play. 

And all the viOage train, f^om labour free, 

ep. 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ; 

While many a pastime circled in the shade. 

The young contending as the old surveyed ; 

And many a gambol frolicked o'er the ground. 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round ; 

And still, as each repeated pleasure tir*d, 

•p. 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspir'd ; 

ep. 
The dancing pair that simply sought renown. 

By holding out to tire each other down : 

ep. 
c Jpostrophe . These were thy charms, sweet village e / sports like these 

With sweet succession, taught e'en toil to please ; 

ep. 

These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed ; 
These were thy charms, but all these charms are fled. 
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3. Poetical Licence. 3. IVose Construcium. 

Its visit paid. Paid its visit 

Parting — cot Departing — cottage. 

For bvers made. Made for lovers. 

From labour free. Free from labour. 

Sports tbe band inspired. Sports inspir'd the band. 

These their influence. These shed their itifiaence. 

5. Analysis. — > The poet, recurring to the days of his 
earliest years, transports himself to the scene of his boyish 
hours — now, alas I no more — and gives a glowing description 
of happy village life. Sheltered from the wintry blast. Sum- 
mer loved to linger at Auburn, while Spring gave her its 
earliest bloom. The bowers concealing the lowly cot, the 
rippling brook, the busy mill, and the farm homestead, form 
part of the scene. Next we have the village green, on which 
the noisy children loved to play ; while the seat under the 
hawthorn bush was the trysting spot of lovers, and the fa- 
vourite retreat of gossiping age. The pretty church which 
crowned the. village hill, as if to hallow all innocent mirth, and 
to check the guilty thought, stands out in bold relief to the 
poet's picture of this terrestrial Paradise. 

JmUBBOV 90. — p. 168. 

The Countbt Glergthan. 

No. 1 . 2. 8. . . Near yonder copse, where once the garden smtl'd. 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild. 
There, where a few torn shrubs tbe place disclose, 

ep. 

The Tillage preacher^s modest mansion rose. 
• Metonymy. . A man he was to all the country « dear. 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 

•p. 
Remote from towns he rtm « his godly race . 

Nor e*er had changed, nor wished to change his place ; 
Unskilful he to fawn, or seek fbr power, 

ep. 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour ; 
^ Synecdoche . Far other alms hit hearth bad learnt to prise. 
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Contrast. • . More bent to raing c the wretched than to rfae. e 

HU house wu known to all the vagrant train,' 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain { 
The long>reinembered beggar was bis guest. 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 

The rumed spendthrift, now no longer proud. 
Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allow'd ; 

ep. 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

d Hyperhoie, • Sat by his fire, and tatked the night^ atoasf s 

Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow- done, 
e Metonymy . Shouldered his crutch, and showed horn fields « were won. 

Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glm ; 

And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan. 

His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride« 

And e'en his failings leaned to virtue's side; 

But in his duty prompt ; at ^ very call, 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt, for all. 

ep. 

f Simite . • . • And, euj & bird es^h fond endearment tries. 

K Hyperbole. . To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies V, 

He tried each art, reproved each auU delay, 

ep. 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 



3, PoeticcU Licence, 3. Prose Conatructunu 

Still where. Where still. 

Shrubs the place disclose. Shrubs disclose the place. 

A maa he was to all — dear. He was a man dear to all the 

country. 
And passing rich. ^ And considered to be rich. 

Other aims his heart had His heart had learned to 

learned. prize, &c. 

Careless their merits to scan. Careless to scan their merits. 
To relieve the wretched — his It was his pride to relieve 
pride. the wretched. 

O 2 
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5. Analysis. — The village church was incomplete witboat 
the clergyman and parsonage, with its modest neatness. 
The poet is thus led to describe the good pastor, one whose 
noble character well befits his sacred oflSce. His worldlj 
means are slight, but sufficient for his simple wants. He 
fawns not on the rich, either for place or preferment ; and 
though recollecting his own scanty subsistence, he can feel 
real sympathy for the struggling poor. Though deeply mind- 
ful of the heinousness of sin, he can yet liestow a tear upon 
the poverty-stricken sinner. The wretched wanderer finds in 
him a friend in all his grief and pain ; and, sure of a listening 
ear and sympathising heart, unburdens his numerous sor- 
rows. Thus the good clergyman discharges the duties of 
man, while he does not forget or neglect the higher claims of 
his ministry, to guide the erring and assist the feeble through 
the vale of tears, to a world of never-fading brightness here- 
after. 

XiSSSOir 97.— p. 169. 

Thb Public Alehouse condemned. 

No. 1. 2. 8. . . Pass where we may, through city or through town, 
» Metonymy . Village or hamlet of thin merry land *'. 

Though ^ran* and beggared^ every twe§tleth pace 

Conducts the unguarded nose to such a whiff 
Of tttUe debauch, forth issuing from the styes 
b Peraonifieat, That Law b has licensed, as makes Temperance b reel. 

There sit. Involved and lost in curling clouds 
e Metonymy . Ot Indian a fume, and guzzling deep, the boor. 

The lackey, and the groom : the craftsman there 
d AUusion. . . Takes a Lethean ^ leave dfall his toil ; 

* Metonymy. • Smith, cobbler, joiner, he that plies e the thears e. 
And he that kneads e the dough «; all loud alike, 

' Personiflcat. All learned, and all drunk .» The ftiidle ( screams 
Pfain*''^^ and piteous^ as it v*ept and tnailfd 
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Its wasted tones and harmony unheard. 

Fierce the dispute whate'er the theme; while ake^ 

s Person(ficat. Fell Discord t, arbitress of such debate, 

Perched od the sign-post, holds with even hand 

Her undecisive seales . In this she lays 

A weight of ignorance ; in that, of pride ; 
And smiUs delighted with the eternal poise. 

Dire is Xhejirequent curse, and its twin sound. 
The cheek disUnding oath, not to be praised 
As om«nental, musical, polite, 
h SttnilCm . . . Like those ^ which modern senators employ. 

Whose oath is rhetoric, and who swear for fame ! 

i Metaphor . . Behold the scAoofa t, in which jp^oeiais minds. 

Once simple, are initiated in arts, 
Which some may practise with politer grace, 
But none with readier slcill 1 — 'tis here they learn 
The road that leads flrom competence and peace 
To indigence and rapine; till at last 
J Mttonymy . . Societff ^ , grown wearff of the load. 

Shakes her encumbered lop, and casts them out. 

3. Poetical Licence, 3 . Pr&se Construction. 

Forth issuing— all loud alike. Issuing forth — all alike loud. 

Screams plaintive and piteous. Plaintively and piteously. 

Harmony unheard. Unheard harmony. 

Holds with even hands her Holds her scales with even 
scales, hands. 

5. Analysis. — The frequency of drunkenness throughout 
England (1800 a.d.) calls forth the preceding severe invec- 
tive against the public alehouse, which the poet would fain 
consider as the legalised nursery of every vice. The very 
odour of these licensed styes tells the tale of the midnight 
debauch, and the disgusting fumes of revelling smokers. 
There, amidst the tobacco-clouds that thickly curl towards 
the ceiling — amidst the roystering quarrels of the beer- 
drenched lackey, groom, and boor, are heard the perpetual 

o 3 
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creakingB of the plaintive fiddle. Discord is goddess iJusre ; 
jargon and causeless shouts are indicative of igaonnoe and 
pride ; while Discord, sitting on her throne, the signpost* is 
arbifress of the dubious contest within. Such are the schools 
that train the pauper and the thief, and turn upon the worid 
a crew that society, corrupt as it is, disdains to tolerate. 

Ksssonr »8. — p. 171. 

lONORANOE OF THE FUTURB BENEFICIAL. 

No. 1. 8. 3. 
• MeUmnmif . Heaven ■ flrom all creatures hides the book of F<rtg », 

All but the page prescribed, their present state ; 
From brute* what men, from men what spirits know : 
Or who could suffer being here below ? 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day. 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 
Pleased to the last, he crops hit flowery food. 
And licks the hand just rals'd to shed his blood. 
^Exdamathn, Oh blfndnrg» ^ to the future I Kindly given, 

c Metonymy . That each may fill the circle c marked by HeaTen: 

Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall, 
Atoms or systems into ruin hurl'd. 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 

«p. 
Hope humbly then ; with trembtfng pinions soar, 

d Perton^icat* Walt the great teacher^ Death ^ / and God adore. 

What ftiture bliss, he gives not thee to know. 
But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast : 
Man never Is, but always To be blest : 
The soul, uneasy, and confined from home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 
« Perionifioat. In Pride e, in reaanning Pride , our error lies ; 

' Hyperbole, . All quit their sphere', and rush into the skies . 

Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes. 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell. 
Aspiring to be angels, men rebel : 
And who bat wishes to Invert the laws 

' Metonymy . Of order, sins against th* Et^'nal Cause.t 
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3. Poetical Licence, 3. Prose Construction. 

From all creatures hides. Hides from all creatures. 

The hmb—had he thy reason. Had the lamb which thy riot 

— thy reason. 

"With trembling pinions soar. Soar with trembling pinions. 

God adore. Adore God. 

Hope springs eternal Hope springs eternally. 

But always to be blest. But always is to be blest. 

And who but wishes. And he who only wishes. 

4. Poetry rendered into Prose omitted. 

5. Analysis. — The object of the poet in the foregoing ex- 
tract is to prove, from our ignorance of the future, the cieer- 
ing influence of Hope, and the utter impotence of human 
pride. This ignorance of the future, remarks the poet, is not 
confined to the brutes, but extends to man, and is the law of 
a wise Providence, that each may fulfil in humble cheerfulness 
the lot assigned by heaven. Thus is man led to hope, and, in 
the midst of present sorrow, to look in confidence to future 
blessings. Pride, therefore, is utterly unbecoming in beings 
so powerless to change the future as both men and angels are ; 
and arrogance in either is a sin against the Eternal God. 



KSSSOir 99.— p. 172. 

Man has appbopkiate Faculties. 

No 1. 2. 3 . . What toould this man ? Now upward will lie soar, 
And, little less than angel, would be more ; 
Now looking downwards, Just as grievM appears 
To want the strength of bulls, the fur of bears. 
Made for his use all creatures if he call. 
Say what their use, had he the powers of all ? 
Nature to these without profusion, kind. 
The proper organs, proper powers assigned ; 
Each seeming want compensated of course, 

* Contrasi. , . Herc ^ with degrees of swiftness, there of force ; 

All in exact proportion to the state ; 
Nothing to add, and nothing to abate. 
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Each beait, each faisect, happj In its own : 

If Hearen unkiod to man, and nan alone ? 

Shall he alone, whom rational we call. 

Be pleased with nothing, if not blest with all ? 
b Pemmifieat, The bliss of man (could Pridey* that blessing find) 

Is not to act or think beyond mankind; 

No powers of body or of soul to share. 

But what hii nature and his sute can bear. 

Why has not man a microscopie eye ? 

For this plain reason, man is not a fly. 

Say what the use, were finer optics given, 

T' inspect a mite, not comprehend the Heaven ? 

Or touch, if tremblingly alire all o'er. 

To sm»rt and agonise at every pore ? 
c Hyperbole. . Or quick effluvia darting « through the brain. 

Die of a rose in aromatic pain ? 

ep. 

If Nature thundered in his opening ears. 
And stunned h im with the music of the spheres. 
How would he wish that Heaven had left him still 
d Per»OH0cat. The tnJtitpering zephyr ^^ and the purling rill I 

Who finds not Providence all good and wise. 
Alike in what it gives, and what denies ? 

3. Poetical Licence. 3. Prose Ckmstnictum, 

What would this man ? What would this man have f 

Now upward — than angel. He will soar upward — thiu 

an angeL 
Just as grieved appears. Appears just as grieved. 

Say what their use, had he The use of them^ if he had, 

the powers of all ? &c. 

Nature to these kind, proper Kind '^eXax^ assigned to tkue, 

powers assigned. &c. 

Each seeming want compen- Compensated each seeming, 

sated. &c 

Whom rational we call. Whom we call rational 

No powers of soul to share. To share no powers, &c 

Note. — There are several minor instances which may be 
readily recognised, and several figures of Interrogation. 

6. Analysis. — How foolishly discontented is Man ! Why 
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should he wish to concentrate in himself the powers which 
God has wisely disseminated f Let him remember, that as 
each animal has, bjr an all-wise ordinance, the force, rision, 
swiftness, and other properties adapted to its state, so man, 
in addition to reason, has the bodily faculties convenient to 
his sphere. If his visual organs had the power and pene- 
tration of the inicroscope, would he not, in wonder at earth's 
lowest animalcules, forget to contemplate heaven ? If every 
part of his corporeal frame were the seat and centre of sen- 
sibility, would he not perish in ecstacy at the smell of the 
rose ? If thunders only were music to his ear, would he not 
lose the harmony of the whispering rill ? Let us therefore 
recognise the wisdom of God in what he denies^ as well as 
in what he gives, 

XiBSBOH' XOO.— ]^. 173. 

SCBMISBIOK DUB TO FbOTIDSKGB. 
No. 1.2. 3. 



a 



Perton^cat, What if thejbot «, ordam*d the dust to tread. 

Or kmid \ to tm% aapired to be the head ? 

What if the Jiearf *, the £|^S or ear \ repined 

To serre, mere enginei to the ruling mind ? 
Juit aa absurd for any part * to claim 

To be another in this general frame : 
Just as absurd, to mourn the tasks or pains 
*> ^eUmymy . The gretU directing Mind}* of all ordains. 

AH are but parts of ooe stupendous whole 
' PenomificaL Whose hoAj Naiwre ^ is, and God the soul ; 

That chang*d through all, and yet in all the same ; 
Great in the earth, as in the ethereal fVame ; 
Warms in the sun, rt^eskea in the breese, 

OlowM in the stars, and blosMms In the trees ; 

Livet through all life, extend* through all extent ; 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 

Breathes ift our soul, informs our mortal pitrt, 

** Simile. .... As full, as perfect, in a hair as^ heart j 
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As ftUU ai perfect, in Tile man that moams, 
A$ ^ the rapt seraph that adores and bums : 

To Him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 
Cease, then, nor order imperfection name ; 
Oar proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
Know thjr own point : this kind, this dme degree 
e MeUmjfnt^ . Of blindness, weakness. Heaven ^ bestows on thee. 

Submit.— In this, or any other sphere. 
Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear : 
Safe in the hand of one disposing Power, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 
' Periomifieat. All Nature f is but Arttt unknown to thee ; 

All Ckancet , JHrtetion U which thou canst not tee ; 

All DiMcord t, ftarmonp t not understood ; 

All partial Evil U universal Good J 

And, spite of Pride i, in erring Reaami:* * tpOe^ 

One truth is clear, 'Whatever is, is right 

3. Poetical Licence, 3. Prose Constrveiton. 

Ordained the dust to tread. Ordained to tread. 

The tasks the great Mind. The tasks which, &c 

Whose body Nature is, Wjiose bodj is Nature, 

Great in the earth as in, &c. As great in the earth, &c. 

As the rapt seraph. As in the enraptured, &c. 

Nor order imperfection name. Nor style order, &c 

Degree of blindness — bestows Bestows on thee this due de- 

on thee. gree of blindness. 

.5. Analysis, — From the close connection between the 
limbs as parts, and the body as a whole, and their conjoint 
subserviency to a common good, the poet edaces the true 
position of man in the scale of creation ; the limbs, body, 
mind, are correlative to creatures as parts, and to the world 
as a whole, God being the ruling Power. The mind finds its 
expression in every energy of limb ; so God pervades every 
phenomenon of Nature, as in the stars that roll in infinite 
space, in the breeze that gently moves the leaves, in the weak- 
ness of the weakest man, and in the might of the most 
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X>owerful seraph. Man, in his finite ignorance, comprehends 
not his relation to the whole, and from his partial knowledge ' 
calls that discord which is an harmonious law, and that Nature 
livhich is an assemblage of immutable decrees. A clearer 
insight into realities, and their connection with each other, 
-woald incontestiblj prove that whatever is — is right 



XASSOW 101. —p. 17«. 

Virtue alone True Happiness. 

No. 1. 2. 3 . . Know tben this truth (enough for man to know), 
** Virtue alone is happiness below." 

The only point where human bliss stands still, . 
And tastes the good without the fall to ill ; 
Where only merit constant pay receives. 
Is blest In what it takes, and what it gives \ 
The joy unequalled, if its end it gain. 
And if it lose, attended with no pain : 
Without satiety, though e'er so blest. 
And but more relished as the more distressed : 
• Personificat. The broadest mirth unfeeling folly • wears^ 

Less pleasing iar than Virtue's * very tears : 

Good, from each object, from each place acquired. 
For ever exercised, yet never tired ; 
Never elated, while one man's oppress'd ; 
Never dejected, while another's blest ; 
And where no wants^ no wishes can remain. 
Since but to wish more virtue, is to gain. 
Sae the sole bliss Heaven *^ could on all bestow ! 



Which who but feels can taste, but thinks can know, 
b Antiihesis. . Yet poor b with /orftiw/? , and with learning hlind^ 

The bctd must miss j the good, untaught, will yinrf j 

Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 
e Personfficat. But looks through Nature e up to Nature's God ; 

Pursues that chain which links th* immense design, 
Joins Heaven and Earth, and mortal and divine ; 
Sees, that no being any bliss can know. 
But touch 's some above, aud some below ; 
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Jjeartki from this union of the rising whole 

ep. 

The first, last purpose of the human soul ; 
And knows where faith, law, morals, all began. 
All end in love of God, and love of man. 
d PersonificeU. For him alone, Hone •■ leads from goal to goal. 

And opens still, and opens on his soul : 
Till lengthen'd on to Faith, and unconfin'd. 
It pours the bliss that fills up all the mind. 

3. Poetical Licence-, 3. Prose Construction, 

Constant pay receives. Receives constant paj. 

Mirth unfeeling folly wears. Mirth which unfeeling, &c 

Less pleasing foTt &c. Far less pleasing, &c. 

Good from each place ac- Good acquired, &c 

quired. 

Which who but feels, &c Which he who only feels, &c 

No being any bliss can know. Can know any bliss. 

For him alone Hope leads. For Hope leads him ahne, 

5. Analysis, — Virtue, says the poetical stoic, is the onlj 
happiness. Let a man only be virtuous, and his pleasure 
ceases to fluctuate. If he procures that for which he has 
toiled long and diligently. Virtue adds joy to his success. If 
he lose the object of his labours, Virtue consoles him for his 
loss. Nay, the very tears and sorrows of Virtue transcend, 
the most joyous moments that vicious folly can experience. 
Virtue feels not pleasure at another's woe, nor envy at 
another's greatness ; but ever remains the undisturbed vertex 
of perfect happiness. Just must be the bliss that God vooch- 
safes to all his creatures, — to the rich, the poor, the learned, 
and the unlearned ; the wicked alone are not the recipients 
of these blessings. Just, also, is that perfect virtue which, 
piercing the trammels of sect and party, looks at once to 
Nature's God, and is itself the fulfilment of both the law and 
the prophets, — love of God and love of man, — needing onlj 
faith to constitute the inner life of God's perfect creature. 
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lESSOXr 102. — p. 176. 

The Homes of England. 

No. I. 9. 8. . . 1. The ttafely homes of England, 

How beauttful they stand 

Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 

0*er all the pleasant land I 
The deer across their greensward bound 

Through shade and ntftny gleam. 
And the swan glides past them, with the sound 
• Berumificat, Of some r^oicine tiream. ^ 

S. The merry homes of England I 
Around their hearths by night 

ep. 

What gladsome looks of household love 
ep. 
Meet In the rwitfy light I 

* There woman's voice flows forth in song, 

Or childhood's tale is told, 

Or lips move tunefully along 

Some glorious page of old. 

«p. 
8. The blessed homes of England I 

How softly on their bowers 

b Persot^fieat. . It laid the holy quietness b 

That breathes from SiAbatMioun ! 



tp. «p. 

Solemn, yet sweet, the church-bells' chime 

Floats through their woods at mom ; 

All other sounds in that still time 

Of breeie and leaf are bom. 

c Personifieat. 4. The cottage homes of England c j 
By thousands on her plains. 

They are smtiing o'er the silvery brooks. 
And round the hamlet fanes. 

Through glowing orchards forth they peep, 
Each ft-om its nook of leaves. 

And fearless there the lowly sleep, 
d Simile, ... AM<i the bird beneath their eaves. 
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5. The free, fair homes of England ! I 

Long, long, in hut and ball, • 

May hearts of native proof be reared. 

To guard each hallowed wall 1 
And green for erer be the groves, 

And bright the flowery sod. 
Where first the child's glad spirit loves 
Its country and .its God. 

3. Poeticai Licence, 3. Prose Constntctiotu 

How beautiful. How beautifully. 

The deer across their green Bound across their green 

sward bound. sward. 

la laid the holy qaietness. The Hdy quietness is laid. 

Solemn the charch-bells* The chime of the church-bells 

chime. floats solemnly. 

In that still time are bom. Are bom in that still time. 

Bj thousands on her plains. Stand hj thousands. 

Through orchards forth they Thej peep forth, &c. 

peep. 

And fearless there the lowly And there the lowly ^-fear- 

sleep. lessly. 

5. Analysis. — In this ode to the Homes of England, the 
poetess, Mrs. Hemans, commences with the praise of those 
stately mansions, which, Embedded in their tall ancestral 
trees, and surrounded by their spacious deer-cropped parks, 
are the appropriate abodes of England's aristocracy. The 
farm homestead, and the country domicile of the wealthy 
middle class, replete with real happiness, and adorned by 
household love, are worthy of a poet's praise. 

The quietude of the Sabbath mom, fitted to echo the me- 
lodious peal of the church-going bell, forms the subject of the 
third stanza. The cottages smiling on the banks of the rip- 
pling stream, crowned by the blooming orchard, with their 
^humble straw-thatched roofs, afford a comfortable shelter for 
the labouring peasant. Each apart has its own pecaliar 
blessings ; they are all equally the homes of fi*eedom. Long 
may they continue to foster piety and patriotism. 
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XiBSSOV &03.— p. 177. 

Genius collbctinq his Stobes. 

Ko. 1. 2. 8. . . By these mjsterious ties the buMf^ power 
*■ ^er$on\fieaL Of Memory * her ideal train presrrves 

Entire ; or when thep would elude her watch, 

Reclaims their fleeting footsteps from tlie waste 

Of dark oblivion ; thus collecting all 
The various forms of being to present, 

ep. 
Bf fore the curious aim ot mimic Art \ 

b Simile. . . . Their largest choice ; like sprjng't ^ unfolded bloomi 



ep. 

Exhaling sweetness, that the ik^ftU bee * 

•s ■ 

Haj taste at witl ^ flrom their selected spoils 

To work her dulcet food.— Thus, at length 
Endowed with all that Nature • can bestow, 

The child of Fancy ^o\X in silence bends 

0*er these mixed treasures of his pregnant broast 

With conscious pride. From them A£ oft resolves 

To frame he knows not what excelling things ; 
And win he knows not what sublime reward - 

c Per$onifieat, Of praise and wonder. By degrees, the mind e 

Feels hfr young nerves dilate : the plastic poweri 

Labour for action : blind emotions heave 
Hi$ boMtm, and with loveliest flrenxy caught. 

From Earth to Heaven he rolls his daring eye, 
d Synecdoche . From Heaven to Earth. Atumten ihoueand * shapes, 
e Simile. . . . Like spectres e trooping to the wizard's call, 

Flit swift before him. From the womb of Earth ', 

ep. 

t Personiftcat. From Ocean's t bed they come j the eternal Heavens 

Disclose their splendours, and the dark Abpsst 

Pours out her births unknown. With fixed gase 

P 2 
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He marks the rising phantoms. Now compares 

Their dilTerent forms, now blends thrm, now divides, 

Bnlargei, and extenuates by turns ; 

Opposes, ranges in fantastic bands, 

And infinitely varies. Hither now. 

Now thither, fluctuates his inconstant aim, 

With endless choice perplexed. At length bis plan 

•P* 
Begins to open. Lucid order dawm ; % 

And at from Chaos t old the jarring seeds 

Of Nature t at the Voice Divine repaired 

Each to iu place, till rosy Earth l unvell'd 

Her fragrant tefom, and the joyful Sun 

Sprung up the blue serene ; by swift degrees 
Thus disentangled, his entire design 
Kmerges. Colours mingle, features Join ; 
And lines converge : the fainter parts retire ; 
The fairer eminent in light advance ; 
And every tmofet on its neighbour smiles. 

3. Poetical Licence, 3. Prose Construction. 

Her train preserves. Preserves her train. 

With frenzy caught. Caught with frenzjT. 

Flit swift before him. Flit swiftfy, &c. 

Fluctuates his inconstant aim. His inconstant aim fluctuates. 

From chaos joid — blue serene. Chaos of did — serene skj. 

B/ swift degrees thus disen- Thus disentangled bj degrees 

entangled. though swiftly. 

5. Analysis. — How mysterious are the powers by which 
Memory reclaims from oblivion the deeds of the past, and 
presents them to the poet, philosopher, or historian, who 
may from them educe a lesson for man's future guidance. 
Stored with the memorials of a bygone age, the child of 
fancy is proudly conscious that he lives not merely in the 
present, but in close and happy conmiunion with the great 
spirits of the past. It is the daily converse and the ever- 
present example of these that imbue him with a deep and 
high resolve. Thus the mind, though young, dilates for 
-•ction. A spirit caught from heaven incites his bosom. 
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d~owd8 of glowing gpirits from earth, air, and heaven, urge 
on his purpose and obej his calL 

His ia the task to marshal and combine the phantoms 
evoked from heaven, earth, and air. Staggered at first at 
his own powers, he seems uncertain in 'his purpose ; but, 
soon borne up by conscious strength from the chaos of jar- 
ring elements, he forms a picture whose concordant parts and 
colours complete a whole of most resplendent loveliness. 

Ziassoir i04. — p. 179. 

The Natdre and Conduct of Taste. 

Ko. 1. 2. 3. . . What then Is -Taste, but these internal powers 
Active, and strong, and feelingly alive 
To each fine impulse? a discerning sense 
Of decent and sublime, with quick disgust 
From things deform'd, or disarrang'd, or grou 
In species ? 7At>, nor gems, nor stores of gold, 
Nor purple state, nor culture can bestow ; 
But Ood alone when first His active hand 
Imprints the secret bias of the soul. 
He, mighty Parent I wise and Just in all, 

a Simile. . . . Free as* the vi/al breeze or light of Heaven, 

Reveals the charms of Nature But though Heaven 

b Metafikor. . In every breast hath sown b these early seeds b 

Of love and admiration, yet In vain, 
c Personificat. Without fair Cuiture's c kind parental aid, 

9* 9* 

Without enlivening suns, and genial showers. 

And shelter from the bla.«t, in rain we hope 

The tender plant should rear its blooming head. 

Or yield the harvest promis'd In its spring. 

Nor yet will ev(>ry soil with equal stores 

Repay the tiller's labour j or attend 

His will, obsequious, whether to produce 

* Metonymy . The oiive^ or the Inurel A Different minds 

Incline to different objects : one pursues 

The vast alone, the wondetful, the trild ; 
« Contrast, . . Another * sighs for harmony, and grace, 

And gentlest beauty. Hence when lightning fires 

P 3 
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The arch of Heaven, and thunders rock the groundt 

Vf hen furious whirlwinds rend the howling air, 
t Penonificat. And Ocean t, groaning from its lowest bed, 

Heaoet kfi tempestuous billows to the sky ; 

Amid the mighty uproar, tflhile bdow 

The nations tremble, Shakspeare looks abroad 
From some high cliff, superior, and enjoys 
The elemental war. But Waller longs. 

All on the margin of nome flowery stream. 
To spread his careless iimbs amid the cool 
Of plantane shades, and to the listening deer 
The tale of slighted tows and love's disdain 
Resound soft-warbling all the livelong day ; 
V PersonificaU Consenting Zephyr sighs ; the weeping rUl g 

Joins in his plaint melodious ; mute the grores g; 

And hittK and dale g with all their echoes wio«ns »g 

Such and so various are the tastes of men* 

3. Poetical Licence. 3. Prose Construction^ 

Quick disgust /rom things. Quick disgust at, &c 

This, nor gems nor stores, &c. Neither gems nor stores, &c. 

The vast alone, &c. Not only what is vast. 

To spread his careless limbs. To lie or stretch at ease. 

5. Analysis, — Here the poet considers Taste as that in- 
temai power of the mind. Which, keenly alive to every fine 
impulse, at once distinguishes between the deformed and the 
decent, the gross and the sublime. This quality no advan- 
tages of wealth or rank, nor even mental culture atone, can 
bestow ; but God, at the soul's birth, impresses upon it the 
nascent quality. It needs, indeed, the enlivening sun and 
genial shower of Culture, ere it can rear its head a blooming 
plant 

This admiration of the grand and beautiful, like the olive 
and the laurel, grows not equally in every soil ; for in some 
Taste loves the vast and wonderful ; in others, it sighs for 
o^race aqd harmony. Thus Shakspeare, above all others, can 
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smile when the lightnings glisten throngh the vault of heaven, 
when thanders roar, and furious whirlwinds rend the air, for 
he loves the elemental warfare. But milder Waller longs to 
lie upon the flowery margin of a stream, and under luxuriant 
shades, to pour his plaintive sonnet to the listening deer and 
mournful rilL Such the varied phases assumed by Taste. 
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BOOK IV. 



CHAPTER IX. 
DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 



Section I. NATURAL SCENERY. 

XA8SOV 107. — p. 197. 

Note, — Prom Hints^ a connected Description fully de- 
yeloped. The words printed in Italics are those connectxng 
words which the Pupil is required to supply. 

ThOi^Numerala correspond with those given in the Composi- 
tion. 

317. SOBNERT NEAR LaKB ChAMPLAIN: UmTEB StATES. 

1. Ascending the tvaters of Lake Champlain, the shores 
assume a wild and mountainous character, 

2. The site of the flourishing town of Burlington is one of 
singular heauty ; ^ neatness and elegance of the white houses 
ascending rapidly from the shore, interspersed with trees^ were 
arranged with that symmetry which characterises the youog 
villages of these states, 

3. Tlie sweet hay lay before us, and beyond, the open waten 
of the lake, bounded by a range of mountains, behind wiUcA, 
when our eyes first rested on them, the sun was sinking in 
golden splendour ; — it was a fairy scene, when his flaming 
disk, which might have dazzled eagles, t/ropf behind thepurpk 
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screen, blazing on the sHU, broad lake, on the windows and 
the white walls of the hvefy viUage^ and on the silver sails of 
the sloops and shipping, gliding- noiselessly through the 
gleaming waters. 

4. The territory passing under the name o/* Vermont, m in> 
tersectedyrom north to south hy a range o/" mountains, covered 
with ever green forests, from which the name of the country. 

5. This Alpine ridge rising occasionaUy to three and four 
thousand feet, nearly fills up the breadth of the state ; but is 
everywhere scooped into glens and ralleys, plentifyUy inter- 
sected with streams and rivers, flowing to the westward, into 
the magnificent Champlain, and, to the eastward, into the beau- 
tiful Connecticut. 

6. 7^ gigantic forests of white pine, spruce, cedar, and 
other evergreens, which clothe to the top the sloping sides 
of the mountains, mingle occasionally their deep verdure with 
the oak, elm, beech, and maple that shadow the valleys. 

7. TAw world of forest is intersected by trcKts of open pas- 
ture, while the luxuriant lands that border the watercourses 
are fast exchanging their primeval woods for the treasures of 
agriculture. 

8. The most populous town in the state contained, in 1818, 
fewer than 3,000 soids. The inhabitants, agricultural or 
grazing farmers, are scattered through the valleys and hills, 
or collected in small villages on the banks of the lakes and 
rivers. 

ZiBSSOXr 109. — p. 200. 

PjEtOSFEGT VROH THE SuMMIT OF MoUNT EtNA. 

1. On the twenty-seventh of May, we set off at midnight to 
see the rising sun from the top of Etna. 

2. Our guide conducted us over vast caverns and wild 
deserts, where scarcely human foot had ever trodden : some- 
times through gloomy forests, which by daylight were delight- 
ful, but now, from the universal darkness, the rustling of the 
trees, the heavy, dull, bellowing of the mountain; the vast 
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cxpanfie of ocean stretched at an immenae distanee bcloiw oSi 
inspired a kind of awful horror. 

3. After considerable labonr and fatigue^ mixed at tile samt 
time with a great deal q/* pleasure, we arrived, before dawn, at 
the ruins of an ancient strnctare, supposed to baye been 
built hj the philosopher EmpedScles, who took vp bis abode 
here, to study the nature of Mount Etna. 

4. We had now time to paj our adorations in a silent con- 
templation of the eMime objects of nature. 

5. TTi^ sky was perfecdy clear, and the immense Taolt of 
t/te heavens appeared in awful majesty and splendour. 

6. We found ourselves more struck with veneration here, 
thnn below, and at first were at a Iofs to know the cause; tiB, 
we observed with astonishment that the number of stars «eeMAi 
to be infinitely increased; and that the light of each of them 
appeared brighter than usual. 

7. The whiteness of the milky way was like a pure flame 
that shot across the heaven, and with the naked eye we could 
observe clusters of stars that were invisible in the regions 
below. 

8. We did not at first perceive the cause, nor recoUect that 
we had now passed through ten or twdve thousand feet of gross 
vapour, that confuses every ray before it reaches the surface 
of the earth. 

9. We were amazed at the distinctness of vision, and 
exclaimed together, **What a situation for an observa- 
tory I" 

10. We regretted that Jupiter was not visible, as I am per- 
suaded we might have seen some of his satellites with the 
naked eye, or at least with a small pocket glass. 

1 1. We observed a light a great way below tis, down the 
mountain, which seemed to move among the forests; but 
whether an ignis fatuus, or not, I cannot say. 

12. We also noticed several of those meteors, called falling 
stars, which stiU appeared to be as much elevated above us, as 
when seen from the plain j so that in all probability, those 
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bodies move in regions mach beyond the bounds that aome 
phUosophera have assigned to our atmosphere. 

13. After eontemplating these objecia for aome time, we aet 
off, and after an hour's climbing, arrived at a place where 
there was no snow; and where a warm and comfortable 
yapour issued from the mountain, which induced us to make 
another halt. 

14. From this spot it waa onfy about three hundred yards 
to the highest summit of the mountain; when we arrived in 
time to witneaa the most wonderful and moat aublime scene in 
nature. 

UBSBOV 111. ^ p. aos. 

Th£ Route from Rome to Naples. 

1. 7%e road on leaving Rome ia excellent; and the "posting, 
however defective it may be in the appearance and appoint- 
ments of the horses, ia in point q/* celerity, equal to that on the 
best regulated road in England in 1818. 

2. 77ie Pontine Marshes, of which are dreadful accounts, 
differ but little from many parts of Cambridgeshire; but the 
livid aspect of the miaerable inhabitants of thia region, ia a 
ahocking proof of its nnwbolesomeness. 

3. On quitting Terracina, we entered the Neapolitan terri- 
tory, where the road begins to wind among the Apennines; 
and, for. many miles, it ia one continued pass through a wild 
attd rugged country. 

4. It aeema adapted by nature ybr the region of robbers* 

5. The richness and luxuriance of the country between 
Terracina and Naples, are remarkably striking. 

6. Hedges of laurustinus ; olives« and vineyards ; orange 
and lemon-groves, covered with fruit; myrtle, fig, and palm- 
trees, give a new and softer character to the landscape. 

7. 7^ orange tree adds richness to the prospeet, but its 
form ia too clumpy, too round and regular, to be picturesque. 

8. The inhabitants seem to increase in misery, in propor- 
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tion to the improving kindness of the climate, and fertilitj of 
the soiL 

9. / have never Men such shocking objects of hnman 
wretchedness as in this smiling land of com, wine, and oiL 

10. At Fondi and Capna, the poor naked creatures seemed 
absolutely in a state of starvation, and scrambled eagerfy for 
the orange-peel, which fell from our carriage. 

11. Though the greater part of this misery may be attributed 
to the faults of the goverqment, pet some little seems to Jkw 
from the very blessings of a fine climate and rich soil — for 
nothing will supply the want of industry. 

12. We did not reach Naples tUl after dark, and, on Feb- 
ruary the 1 1th, had a first view of the bay of Naples; of u^ich 
the windows of our lodging commanded a fine prospect. 

13. The weather is beautiful, and as warm as a June day 
in England. 

14. We sit at breakfast without a fire, on a marble floor, 
with the casements open, enjoying the mUd fresh breese from 
the sea. 

15. JTie first view of Vesuvius disappoints expectation. 

16. You would not know that it was a burning mountam 
if you were not told so; the smoke has only the appearance of 
that light passing cloud which is so often seen hanging on the 
brow of a hilL 

Note to the Teacher, — The original Lessons belonging to 
this and some of the following Sections, can be supplied hj 
the Teacher himself. 
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Alhambsa. 

1. The Alhambra, the ancient fortress and palace of the 

Moorish kings, is situated on the top of a hill overlooking 

the city of Granada, and is surrounded by a high and thick 
wall. 
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2. The road leading to it winds through a wood, of lofly 
ehns, poplars, oleanders, orange and lemon trees. 

3. By the sides of this path are beautifiil marble fountains, 
Jrom which flow transparent streams, rushing and dating 

tJieir waters down the declivity, 

4. The entrance to the palace is by an archway, over which 
is carTcd a key , the symbol of the Mahommedan mouarchs. 

5. This gate is called that of Justice, where, according to 
Eastern forms, the kings administered justice. 

6. After leaving the Gate of Judgment, we passed through 
another, which is now converted into a chapel, and with much 
fatigue we arrived at the Square of the Cisterns, under which 
water is brought from another hill at the distance of a league. 

7. These reservoirs are so large, and contain so natch of that 
ne'^essary article, that they provided an ample supply for all the 
numerous inhabitants who formerly dwelt in the AViambra. 
From this spot the prospect of the surrounding country was 
very fine, and the majestic Sierra Nevada seemed impending 
over us. 

8. 7^ number of apartments in this palace of enchant- 
ment is so great that I should be fearful of fatiguing you if 1 
attempted to describe them. 

9. TTie character of the whole is so remote from all the 
objects to which we are accustomed, that the impressions of 
wonder and delight which it excited, wiU afford me the most 
pleasing recollections during the remainder of my life. 

10. This noble palace, however, is hastening to decay, and, 
without repairs, to which the finances of Spain are inadequate, 
it will in a few years be a pile of ruins; its voluptuous apart- 
ments, its stately columns, and its lofty walls will be mingled 
together,, and no memorial be left in Spain of a people who 
once governed the Peninsula. 
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UBSSOSr iitf.— p. ao9. 

Ancient Castlbs. 

1. The materials of which etudes were built varied accord- 
ing to the places of their erection ; bnt the manner of building 
aeenu to have been prettj uniform. 

2. The outdde cf the walls generally consisted of stones 
nearest at hand ; the insides w.re filled up with fragments of 
stone or sometimes chalk, and a large supply of fluid mortar. 

3. T*he general shape and plan of a casde depended on Oie 
form of the ground occupied; the faToorite situation was, for 
tlie sake of security, an eminence, on lft« bank of a river. 

4. The iirst outwork of an ancient castle was the barbican 
(a word supposed to be of Arabic origin). This was a watc^ 
tower, for the purpose of noticing any approach from a dit- 
taneCf and was usually advanced beyond the ditch, at the edge 
of which t^ joined the draw -bridge. 

5. The next work was the castle-ditch or moat which was 
wet or dry according to the circumstances of the place; the 
former b^ng preferred. 

6. When it was dry, there were sometimes underground 
passages, through which the cavalry could sally. 

7. 0?er the moat, by means o/*the drawbridge, yon passed 
to the ballium or bayley, a space immediately within the outer 
wall. 

8. This latter was called the wall of the ballinm, and was 
generally flanked with towers, and had an embattled parapet. 

9. 77ie entrance into the ballium, was by a strong gate 
between two towers, secnred by a portcullis or falling door, 
aimed with iron spikes like a harrow^ which could beittfall 
at pleasure. 

10. Over the gate were rooms for the porter of the castle ; 
the towers served for soldiers on guard. 

11. When there was a double line of walls, the spaces next 
each wall were called the outer and inner ballia. 
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12. Within the balliuxn tcere the lodgings and barracks for 
the garrison and workmen, wells, chapels, andtometimes* even 
a monastery; large mounts were often thrown up in this place 
to command the neighbouring country. 

13. On a height, and generally tiiM« centre, atood the keep 
or donjon, sometimes called the tower. 

14. This woe the citadel or last retreat of the garrison, and 
was often surrounded by an inner ditch with a drawbridge, 
&C., similar to thoee at the otOworkSf and with additional walls 
and towers. 

15. In large castles, it was usually, a high square tower, of 
four or five stories, having turrets at each comer $ in these 
turrets were the staircases, and frequently (<u in Rochenttr 
and Dover Ceutles) a well. 

16. The walls of the keep were always of great thickness, 
which htu enabled them to withstand the attacks of time and 
weather; the keep, or donjon, being the only part now re- 
maining of many an ancient castle, 

17. Small openings in the wall served the double {purpose 
of admitting a little light, dhd enabling tltose unthin to discharge 
their arrows at the enemy. 
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Seville. 

1 . Seville is situated in the midst of a fertile and delightful 
plain, and near the mouth of the Guadalquiver, which formerly 
admitted yessels qf large size; it was a great city from the 
earliest period. 

2. By the Romans it was celebrated under the appellation 
qf Hispalis: its foundation was ascribed to Hercules; and^ 
with the neighbouring colony of Italica, it formed the capital 
of Boetica. 

3. Under the Moors it became an independent kingdom,/ 
and if it he true that^ on its capture by Ferdinand the 

Q 2 
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Catholic, 400,000 Moors marched out at one of its gates, it 
must indeed have been an immense city. 

4. Notwithstanding the depopulation thus occasioned bjr 
bigotry and treachery, it soon became more splendid than 
ever, in consequence of becoming the emporium of the wealth 
which flowed in from the western hemisphere. 

6. /to manufacturing industry was then oZso tTery flourishing. 

6. By a return made to government in 1601, Seville toas 
said to contain 16,000 silk looms, giving employment to 
130,000 workmen. 

7. It freqaently received an increase of splendour, by bt' 
coming a royal residence. 

8. Since the above period, Seville htis not only declined 
with the gradual decline of Spain, but has suffered by the filling 
up of the channel of the Guadalquiver, which hcu rendered it 
navigable only for small ships, and has transferred to Cadiz 
the commerce of America. 

9. Seville is now a solemn, inert, gloomy city, 

10. Xiike other Spanish places, particularly those of Moorish 
origin, its streets are narrow, winding, and dirty; bui it con- 
tains some splendid public edifices. 

1 1. Foremost stands the cathedral, tlte largest ecclesiastical 
structure in the Peninsula, 420 feet long within, and 373 feet 
broad ; but the most striking feature is the tower, ortguudbf 
erected by the learned Geber or Gueva, and used as an ob- 
servatory, but raised by the Christians to the height of 350 feet, 

12. Many of the convents also are very splendid, and pre- 
vious to the late invasion by the French, contained numerous 
works of the greatest Spanish artists, of whom Seville was the 
chief nune. 

13. There was, above all, a splendid collection of the works 
of Murillo, the prince of these artists, and a native of Seville. 

14. Of these treasures, the city has been in a great measure 
despoiled by the ravages of the invader. 

15. Seville has still 2,500 silk looms; and government 
maintains a cannon foundry, and a tobacco manufactory. 
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16. The Exchange and the Marine Academy ewe also hand- 
some edifices. 
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Ekyibons op Naples. 

1. The enTirons of Naples present a combination ofaU that 
is most beautiful and aU that is most terrible in nature. They 
extend along the western shore from Naples to Miseno, which 
forms the termination of the bay. 

2. One of the chief ornaments is the mountain of Posilippo, 
which spreads its varied outline for several mUes along these 
enchanting shores. 

3. Its promontory is variously broken into bays, islands, 
an(/ caverns; but the object which above all attracts f/^ tra- 
veller is the Grotto. 

4. In one of the wildest and most picturesque recesses of its 
romantic defiles, opens this yamoti^ ai-tificial excavation, which 
penetrates through the mountain- for three-quarters of a mile, 
on the way to Fuzzuoli. 

5. Bai®, viewed by the Romans as the most enchanting 
spot on earth, was absolutely crowded with the villas of their 
great men. 

6. Here was the academy of Cicero, the favourite haunt of 
Virgil, and the palace of Lucullus. 

7. The lake of Avemus, and the Elysian fields are neither 
so dreadful nor so beautiful as their names would import. 

8. ^l^e tomb of Virgil, on one of the most beautiful heights 
of Fosilippo, excites, perhaps, stronger emotions than any 
other of these objects, 

9. Farther on, the village of Fuzzuoli occupies ihecdehrcUed 
site of the ancient Futeoli, where the remains of an amphi- 
theatre, and of a temple of Jupiter, almost vie with the monu- 
ments of Rome. 

1 0. The beauty of this region, however, is gloomily mingled 
with the terrible indications o/ ancient conflagration. 

Q 3 
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1 1. TJie Solfatara, a naked plain, surrounded by a rampart 
of shattered hills, is evidently heated bj a subterraneous fire, 
sensible to those who pass over it, bjr whom the workings of 
the furnace beneath are distinctly heard. 

12. When struck, it rebellows in hollow murmurs; sul- 
phureous exhalations rise from dte crevices; and a pale blue 
flame is seen issuing hj night from an orifice in this ever 
burning plain. 

13. The quarries of the peculiar stone called Puzsolaoa, 
which is used in several manufactures, present a striking and 
picturesque aspect. 

14. The Lucrine Lake, on which the ancients had erected 
several magnificent edifices, was nearly filled up m one night 
by the MonCe Nuoto« a black mass of scoriss and ashes, 
which rose suddenly from the bosom of the waters. 

IbMbbov 124.— p. aao. 

The Anglo-Saxons. 

1. Hospitality may be justly reckoned among the national 
virtues of the Anglo-Saxons, for in social entertainment and 
hospitality no nation toas ever more liberal. They received 
all comers, without exception, into their houses, and feasted 
them in the best manner that their circumstances could afibrd. 

2. When all their provisions toere consumed, they conducted 
their guests to the next house, where they were received with 
the same frankness, and entertained vnth the same generosity. 

3. These people were described hy oil the ancient writers 
as remarkably tall, strong, atu/ hardy, in their persons, delight- 
ing much in war and military exercises, and accounting it 
more honourable to take the necessaries of life by force from 
others, than to provide them by their own industry. 

4. They were free and bountiful in their manners, of a 
cheerfril temper, and though fierce and savage to their enemies, 
kind and liberal towards each other. 

5. Long after their settlement in this island, they were re- 
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markable among the Earopean nations for the symmetry of 
their shape, the fairness of their complexions, and the fineness 
of their hair. 

6. TAetV dress was very simple, that of the serf, or peasant, 
being a loose tunic made of linen or woollen cloth, ornamented 
with patches of the skins of different animals. They aUo had 
large stockings, of clumsy manufacture, which reached to the 
knee, but not unfreqnently they went barefoot. 

7. On the head, tha^ wore a rude cap made of skins with 
the far inwards. They wore round their throats a metal 
cuilar bearing their own name. 

8. The Saxons never went to war without consulting their 
wiyes, to whose adyice they paid the greatest regard. 

9. Their arms consisted of a spear or lance, which was car- 
ried in the hand, a long sword appended to their side, a short 
dagger, which was stuck into a girdle placed round the tunic 

for that purpose, and a shield. 

10. The latter was held o/such importance, that, if a soldier 
lost his shield, he was prohibited all participation in sacred 
rites, and so seyerely wa^ this privation felt, that many who 
had incurred it destroyed themselves rather than exist under 
the imputation of dishonour. 

11. In peace they wore on their heads a bonnet, but when 
going to war, they placed on their heads a metal helmet. 

12. 7%€y went singing to war, carrying before them the 
images of their gods, and they had certain characters engraved 
upon their spears, which were considered ojt magic spells. 

13. Every tenth prisoner taken in battle was sacrificed to 
Woden, who was supposed to be highly pleased with such bar- 
barons slaughter. 

14. They believed that every one slain tn batde would Bit at 
ease in Woden's hall, and quaff ale from the skulls of their 
former enemies, an honour to which none could be admitted 
who had died of disease, or on a bed. 

15. From these people Britain, for some time obtained the 
name of Saxony; but when the Angles, who came over with 
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them, became Ae most powerfal, the coontiy was called Anglia, 
and Angle land, and the people were designated Anglo- 
Saxons. 

UBSSOW 126.— p. 223. 

The Ysndean^ at the French Beyolution. 

1. La Vendue lies on the west coa«>t, in the Bay of Biscay, 
halfway between its opening, at the Department of Finisterre, 
and Spain. 

2. It was part of the old province of Foiton, which had be- 
longed to the kings of England. 

3. The inhabitants of La Vendee were different in <ft«cr habits 
and customs from those of the rest of France. The estates 
were in general small, and the gentry lived among the people, 
adopting the same manners, and interesting themselves in 
the same pursuits. 

4. T^ey cultivated their lands, and, unlike the other nobi- 
lity of France, did not consider it a more honourable thing 
to haunt the Court in expectation of an appointment than to 
work. 

5. Thus it happened that the French monarchy found its 
bravest supporters among those who had enjoyed the fewest of 
its favours ; and as there were no large towns, Aere was not 
an urban and a rural population at enmity with each other. 

6. The people were almost all great sportsmen, and being 
accustomed to hunt wolves and boars, were inured to fatigue, 
and became good marksmen. 

7. When the National Guards were formed, ihe common 
people chose the gentry as officers ; and every elective office of 
distinction was sure to be offered to them. 

8. Another peculiarity, which brought them into opposi- 
tion to the republicans, wa^ their attachment to their priests. 

9. Nearly all the clergy refiised to take the oath to the Con- 
stitution, and were, of course, liable to persecution. 

10. But their flocks rallied round them, armed with fowling- 
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pieces, pitchforks, and scythes, and resolved forcibly to pro- 
tect them, 

11. The priests sent by Goyemment were not only refused 
a hearing by tfte people, but were not safe, and no one would 
perform any service for them. 

12. Thus, in a parish with 4000 inhabitants, the new priest 
could not find any one to give him fire to light the tapers in 
his church. 

13. The nature of the country was well adapted for 
defence. 

14. Part o/ it was swampy, and none could safely pass 
through it but the natives, who knew the firm ground. 

15. Another portion was so woody, that it was called the 
•* Bocage," or thicket 

16. This was covered with hills, none of them very high or 
extensive, between which there ran a sort of network qf cross- 
roads with trees on both sides, sometimes meeting in arches 
overhead, 

17. These cross-roads were so extremely like erne another, 
each lying between two small hills, (hat no stranger could 
find his Why from place to place, or know where he was, un- 
less he had made AiWe[^ familiar with the country. 

1 8. Nay, it ufos said that the natives themselves would lose 
their w&y if they went a few miles from home. 

19. 7%e roads were rough and wet, and they often served 
as water-courses ybr streams in rainy weather. 

20. When an army had penetrated among these entangled 
roads, the peasantry, hidden among the trees on both sides, 
could take deliberate aim, and fire upon the soldiers, without 
being themselves exposed ; and when the troops endeavoured 
to penetrate the hedges on each side; to reach their concealed 
enemy, the country people retreated across the fields behind 
another line of bushes capable of being defended in a similar 
manner. 
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Customs of the Modebn Nazarenes. 

1. Oar journey to Nazareth led us oyer a hilly and stonj 
tract oflandy having no resemblance to the deep and rich soil 
toe had before passed. 

2. The rocks consisted of a hard compact lime-stone. 

3. The dress of the Arabs in this part of the Holy Land, 
and, indeed, throughoat aU Syria, is simple and uniform; it 
consists of a blue shirt, descending below the knees, the legs 
and feet being exposed, or the latter sometimes covered with 
the ancient cothurnus or buskin. 

4. A cloak is worn, of very coarse and heavy cameFs hair 
cloth, almost universally decorated with broad black and 
white stripes, passing vertically down the back: this is of oua 
square piece, ivith holes for the arms ; it has a seam down the 
back. 

5. Made without this seam, it is considered of greater value. 

6. In the valley, appeared one of those fountains which, fix)m 
time immemorial, have been the halting-place of caravans, 
and, sometimes, the scene of contention and bloodshed. 

7. 7%€ women of Nazareth were passing to and from the 
town, with pitchers upon their heads. 

8. "We stopped to view the group of camels, with their 
drivers who were there reposing; and called to mind the 
manners of the most remote ages. We renewed the solicitation 
of Abraham's servant unto Rebecca, by the well of Nahor. 

9. In the writings of early pilgrims and travellers, this 
spring is denominated ** the fountain of /Ac Virgin Mary;* 
and, certainly, if there be a spot, throughout the Holy Land 
that was undoubtedly honoured by her presence, we may 
consider this to have been the place ; because the situation of 
a copious spring is not liable to change ; and because the 
custom of repairing thither to draw water lias been continued 
among the female inhabitants of Nazareth, from the earliest 
period of its history. 
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10. After leaving this fountain, we ascended to the town, 
and were coudneted to the house of the principal Christian 
inhabitant q/* Nazareth. 

11. Scarcely Aaci we reached the apartment prepared ^br 
our reception, when, looking from the window into the court- 
yard belonging to the house, we beheld two women grinding 
at the mill, in a manner most forcibly illustrating the saying 
of our Saviour. 

12. They were preparing flour to make our bread, <u it is 
always customary in the country when strangers arrive* 

13. The two women, seated upon the ground, opposite to 
each other, held between them two round, flat stones, such as 
are seen in Lapland, and such as in Scotland are called 
querns; but the circumstance is so interesting (our Saviour's 
allusion actually referring to an existing custom in the place 
of his earliest residence), that a little repetition may, perhaps, 
be pardoned. 

14. In 1^ centre of the upper stone ums a cavity for pouring 
in the com; and, by the side of this, an upright wooden handle, 
for moving the stone. 

1 5. As the operation began, one of the women, with her 
right hand, pushed the handle to the woman opposite, who 
again sent it to her companion,-:- thus communicating a ro^ 
tatory and very rapid motion to the upper stone; their left 
hands being all the time employed in supplying fresh corn, as 
fast as the bran and flour escaped from the sides of the ma- 
chine. 

&B88oir 129. — p. aat. 

1. The Principles and Ceremonies of some fte- 
llgious Denomination. 

The Moravians. 

1. From the original seat of their settlement, they are called 
Moravians; and irom a particular locality in Upper Lnsatia, 
they are generally known on the continent by the name 6f 
llerrnhatters. 

2. Some of their persecuted brethren having emigrated 
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from Moravia, were received by Nicholas Lewis, Count of 
Zinzendorf, on whose estate they built ^ town, on the side of a 
hill called Hutberg, or Watch Hill ; whence their new settle- 
ment received the name of Herrnhut, " The Watch of the Lord." 

3. They were originally a branch of the Hussites, and, on 
the commencement of the Reformation, sent envoys to Luther, 
who approved of most of .their doctrines, which are, generally 
speaking, in harmony with the confession of Augsburg. 

4. They avoid discussions on the speculative truths of re- 
ligion; acknowledge the manifestation of God in Christ, and 
consider the Saviour as the foundation of their faith. They 
look upon the Bible as their only rule of faith and practice; 
believing that the Spirit of God still continues to enlighten 
inwardly those who pray for it for the purpose of regulating 
their conduct. 

5. They are remarkable for a meek and child-like spirit, and 
are unremitting in their labours to convert the heathens. 
They reject transubstantiation, refuse to do military service, 
and avoid all gaudiness or display in their dress. 

6. They are fond of music, vocal and instrumental; pro- 
vide for their poor, but do not make a common stock of their 
property. The unmarried men live in a separate building, 
called the house of single brethren, under the superintendence 
of an elder; there are also houses for single sisters and widows. 

7. They have numerous settlements in Germany, Switzer- 
land, England, and America, missionaries among the Caffres 
and Betchouanas in South Africa, among various tribes of 
North American Indians, Esquimaux, and the negroes of the 
West Indies. E. H. 

KBS80V 131.— p. aSO. 

Starlight Nioht, 

1. The clear ftosty air of January affords an opportonity, 
which should not be neglected, q/" contemplating die heavens, 
in order that we may learn to distinguish some ofUie porincipal 
stars. 
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2. This exercise, besides its giving to us a much clearer 
understanding of what has been said concerning tlie motions 
of the heayenly bodies than can be otherwise obtained, will 
naturcdly elevate our minds and puriiy our hearts. 

3. For ♦* The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
• firmament sheweth his handy worh.** 

4. Some of the most remarkable stars, to which our attention 
should be first directed, are, the Polar Star, and Orion, Arc- 
tnms, and the Pleiades, whicfi are mentioned m the Book of 
Job. 

5. All the stars in the heavens, numberless as they seem, 
have been portioned out into groups, called constellations, 
which was done for the more easy finding of any particular 
one, and of this these stars will afford an example, 

6. Jn the northern part of the sky, or tJie part opposite to 
that in which we see the sun at noon, are seven bright stars, 
which are known to most persons by the name of Charleses 
Wain. 

7. Of these seven stars, three are arranged in a curved 
line, and the four others /orm a square. 

8. If we notice these last, we shall see that the outer two 
point in a direct line to another bright star farther north, 
which is the Polar Star. 

9. The astronomical name of Charles's Wain is Ursa 
Major, or the Great Bear, but the Polar Star belongs to an- 
other constellation called Ursa Minor, or the Little Bear. 

10. The Pleiades, or Seven Stars, form a cluster in the 
south-east part oithe heavens. They are a part of the con- 
stellation Taurus, or the Bull, one of the signs of the Zodiac. 

11. At some distance beyond the Pleiades, but in the sama 
direction, we observe four bright stars forming an oblong 
square, and inclosing three others disposed in a slanting line. 

1 2. This is the constellation Orion. 

13. As far to the south- east of the three bright stara as the 
Pleiades are to Me north-west, we observe a remarkably'briglit 
star^ which is Sirius, or the great Dog Star. 
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14. This U the largest, and, probably, the nearest of what 
are termed the Fixed Stars, but its distance from the eartii is 
computed to he, at least, 80,000 times as ffreat as that of Ae 
Earth from the Snn. 

15. 7%« Earth, at one period of the jear, is 195,0OO»O0O 
miles nearer to Sirius than at another, but the size of Ae star 
is not altered thereby, to be noticeable even hy the most 
powerftil telescc^es. 

16. Arctnms, which is a very brilliant star^ is situated not 
very far from the tail of the Great Bear, and is included in the 
constellation Bootes. 

17. A little to the south of the Pleiades if a bright star 
called Aldebaran, which forms one of ^ eyes of the eonsteUa- 
tion Taurus; and at some distance to the east are two otbcisi 
catted Castor and Pollux, toAtcA are the principal stars (>fthe 
constellation G^emini, or the Twins, another of the signs of tiw 
Zodiac 

18. If toe notice any of these stars attentively for a jshort 
period, we shaU obserre that they all shift their places in the 
same manner as ffte moon does, except ^ Polar Star, which 
always occupies the same place, whilst <As othefs are seen to 
rise in the east, travel to the south, and sink in the weat 
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A. Thditdeb Stork. 

1. When a stormy cloud or collection of Taponrs, highly 
electrified, approaches so near a high building, or a cloud 
which is not electrified, that an electric spark escapes fcooi it, 
an explosion takes place, which is called a dap of thunder; 
and the ririd light thai we see is lightning. 

2. Sometimes we only see a sudden and momentary flash; 
at other times, a train of fire shoots through lAs heavens is a 
forked or asigzagyhna. 

8. The explosion which accompanies the lightning, demon- 
-Urates that the vapours which occasion the thunder, b^wro^g 
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mMetdy ignited, violently ag^tote «nd expand the att*; with 
the emission of tach electric spark an explosion is heard, cmd 
the thnnder U sometimes composed of several claps, or w pro- 
longed and multiplied by echo. 

4. There is generally aane interval of time between els 
lightning and the thunder clap, and this enables us to judge 
qf the degree and nearness ^the danger; for sound requires 
some time to reai^ our ear, while light passes so ri^Hdly that, 
tcttveUing through the eame ^ace, it strikes npon out organs 
^viskmmnch sooner. 

5. As soon, therefore, as we see a flash of lightning) we 
have only to count the seconds that intervene before we hear 
tfte thunder; or, if we have not a watch, we may count how 
many times our pulse beats between the clap and the flash; if 
we can reckon ten we are eertatn the thunder is distant a 
quarter €£ a league; for about forty pulsations may jk felt 
whilst the sound travels the qpace of one league, 

^ Lightning does not always proceed in a right line from 
iUiove downwards, bat often in a serpentine or zigzag direc- 
tion, and sometimes does not flash till very near the ground. 

7. The electric matter which reaches the earth« or takes 
fire near it, never fails to strike^ but it hoe not always force 
enough to reach us, and, like an ill-charged bomb, is spent in 
the air without dbtnjjr any injury: but when the combustible 
vapours reach tiie ground, they often occasion great damage. 

8. The cause of lightning is very singular and uncertain, 
and depends upon the direction of the wind, the quantity of 
exhalations, and various other causes, 

9. It passes wherever it meets with combustible matter, as 
when gunpowder is lighted, the flame runs along the course of 
the train, firing everything in its way. 

10. We may judge of dte force of lightning by the astonish* 
ing efiects it produces; such is the ardency of the flame that 
it consumes aU ccnnbustiblie bodies; it even melts metals, but 
often spares the substances contained in them when they are 
siijficienty porous to admit qfa free passage through them, 

r2 
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11. It is owing to the amazing velocitj of lightning that 
the bones of animals are sometimes calcined without the fledi 
being at all injared; that the strongest boildings are thrown 
down, the trees torn up by the roots or cleft, the thickest waUfl 
overturned, and stones and rocks broken and reduced to 
powder. 

12. To the sudden rarefaction and violent agitation oi the 
air, produced by the intense heat and velocitj of the light- 
ning, may be attributed the death of those animals that are 
found suffocated without (tny appearance of having been struck 
by lightning. 

&aS80ir &3«. — p. 236. 

The Month of Jdnb. 

1. In June the pastures are covered with cloyer in foil 
flower, which fills the air with a delightful perfume. 

2. Clover is a favourite plant with bees and other honey- 
sipping insects; for a great quantity o^ sweet juice is to ht 
found in the tubes of its flowers. 

3. Peas and beans are now in bloom. 

4. The bean flower is very beautiful and fragrant. 

5. Jays, as well as other birds, do considerable mischief ioA 
to garden and field peas and beans, and during the day, nay 
often be found amidst the rows, pulling up the young plants; 
but lAe mischief th^ do is more than compensated by tki 
number o/* insects th^ destroy. 

6. The honeysuckle, and the various coloured wild roses, 
make ample amends for the loss of the hawthorn, which has 
already shed its flowers. 

7. They cover our hedgerows, and are often connected by 
garlands of the great bind-weed with its snow white, of the 
graceful briony, and the tufted vetch. 

8. In no other country in the world has summer more charms 
than m our own, and in no other country artf they so well seeo. 

9. With us the flowers ewe unmixed with the rank growtit 
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^ weeds, whklh in hot climates mingle with lAe sweetest 
ibwers, if <Acy db> not hide them. 

10. Neither home we anything ft) fear in seeking and ad- 
miring our own summer flowers, as few are injarions, and tee 
ham neither poisonous snake nor yenomons insect to check 
war cnriosity and delight. 

11. There are, however ^ some plants now in flower wAtcA, 
though very beaotifnl, are poisonous. 

12. Children aught to he aware of this, lest, tempted to eat 
t^f tkeir inviting henries, cAey may he injured, or even killed. 

13. These are all termed Nightshade, although there is d 
great difference in their appearance, and also in their effects. 

14: The first and hest known of these t^ tfte Woody Night- 
shade, or Bitter Sweet, a shrubhy plant, which grows plenti- 
fully in moist hedges; it has a small, dark, purple, star-shaped 
0ower, with a yellow centre, etnd bears large dusters of 
berries, which, when ripe, resemble red carrants in appearand, 

16. Another kind is the Deadly Nightshade, which is a 
violent poison, hut is happily more rarely to he found in this 
country than in others, 

16. It is a large plant, with dark green leaves, and a dark, 
purple, bell-shaped flower, and produces a black berry, as large 
as a small cherry. 

17. There is a third sort, called Garden Nightshade, which 
is a smaller plant, with white flowers, and bearing a small 
1»iack berry. 

1 8. This, as its name implies, is sometimes, though very 
imprudently, admitted into gardens, although it is less hurtful 
tbau others. 

19. Corn and Grass come into flower in June. 

20. It is a peculiarity of the plants included in what 
botanists call the family of grasses, that they have all narrow, 
and pointed leaves, pointed stems, and a head, or ear as it is 
termed. 

31. This ear is either close set, as m wheat, or open and 
hanging, as in the oat. 

R 3 
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22. These heads are made np of a great number of small 
flowers, of which eyery one produces a single seed, so thst) 
as many grains as there are in an ear of wheat or oatis, to 
many flowers have there been in the head. 

23. Many waste places and banks are about this p^od 
adorned with a beautiful but poisonous plant called the Fois- 
glove. 

24. This, when it grows to any size, has a fine appearance, 
and is often found in our gardens. 

25. In this month, also, the vine is in flower, and graces the 
walls ^houses. 

Wheat. — Bban. 

1. Wheat 18 supposed to have been originally introduced into 
£urope from some part of Asia; it is a well-known land of 
corn which is cultivated in most of the civilised countries of tte 
world. 

2. No grain is so nutritive or so valuable to the inhabitants 
of nearly all climates as this ; and by a wonderful ordinatkm 
of Providence, it is rendered capable of sustaining withoat 
injury almost the two extremes of heat and cold. 

<• S. Not only does it ripen in Egypt and Barbary, but it 
ripens equally well in Scotland, Penmark, and Sweden. 

4. It constitutes the chief food of the British nation ; and 
its abundance or scarcity regulates, in a great degree, the 
welfare and prosperity of the inhabitants. 

5. For the cultivation of this important grain, <fte best lands 
are rich clays and heavy loam: and although light soils wffl 
produce wheat of excellent quality, yet the crops on the other 
soils are by far the most abundant. 

6. TTie best season ^br committing the seed to the ground is 
September, and the earlier in the month the better. 

7. Some farmers consider t^ necessary to steep the seed in 
brine or other pickle before it is used, to prevent it from being 
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devoured by vermin, and render the com leas liable to 
disease than it wovHd he without this process. 

8. In a good season the wheat harvest commences in 
Angnst, and is finished in the course of the ensuing month. 

9. This com is osnallj cut with reaping-hooks, but in some 
parts it is mown with scythes. 

10. Wheat is liable to injury, not only /rom the attack of 
iDfiecta, but from several kinds of disease, the principal of 
which are blight, mildew, and smut. 

11. In the former the fibres and leaves of the plants are 
contracted and enfeebled, and the grain is ultimately deprived 
of sufiScient nourishment, by mildew, the straw and ear {tre 
fi^ected: ami by smnt the grains, instead of containing their 
proper substance, become filled with a blach or dark brown 
powder. 

12. This powder has been ascertained to be a fnng^. 

13. Mr. Edlin obtained from one pound avoirdupois of 
wheat, twelve ounces of starch, twelve drachms of gluten, 
and four drachms of sugar; the rest was bran and waste. 

14. No vegetable used for the sustenance of man contains 
gluten in so large a quantity as wheat : it is remarkable that 
glttten has a very near alliance to the animal substance called 
albumen. 

15. Bran is the husk of wheat, separated in grinding.' 

1 6. Infusions of bran are not unirequently employed, both 
externally and internally, in medicine. 

17. They are also sometimes used to cleanse the hands in- 
stead of soap. 

18. In times of scarcity, bran has been employed in making 
household bread : its effects on various constitutions do not 
warrant its general use, as it is very liable to bring on a 
relaxed state of the bowels. 
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On THE ClSOULATION OF SaP IN TbsES. 

I. Leaves, which conaist of fibres arnuiged in a kind of 
network, not onlj contribute to the beaatj* of planta» but 
perform fonotione of esMntial importance to them. Their 
use in the regetable eoonom j ie now well understood, it bein^ 
unquestionably ascertained that thej serve aa lungs to the 
plant. 

S. The sap being carried into them hy one set of vesseis, 
is there spread out and exposed to the action of ah- and light, 
and exhales its superabundant moistu^ and having unda^ 
gone certain chemical changes (probablj analogous to those 
undergone by the blood in the lungs,) is received into aootber 
set of vessels, to be conducted downwards and distributed 
in the cortical or external cells, depositing there the varioiu 
secretions requisite for the nourishment, health, and preserva- 
tion of the stem and root. 

S. Leaves /7«rsptre and absorb a considerable quantity; ia 
some cases sensibly, bat in general insensibly. A branch 
which, after being gathered, has had its wound stopt with wax, 
will speedily wither in a diy atmosphere; but, it may be made 
to recover by remoTing it to a damp situation. Haymakers 
are quite familiar with the fact, that, in raoist weather, it is 
next to impossible to get their hay-harvest lodged in safety; 
and every one has observed the effects of a hot day in caus- 
ing plants to droop, and of a moist one in causing them to 
flourislL 

4. The effect of light upon leaves is also worthy of nofcieet 
It is understood to be the cause of their green colour. Leaves 
raised in the dark, are invariably of a sickly white colour; 
and the blanching of celery, it is well known, is effected bf 
covering up the plant from the light. Light, it is singular, 
also, whilst it benefits the upper, injures the under sides of 
leaves; and none can have attended to fruit trees without 
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remarking, that they invariablj tarn, not onlj their leayes, 
but their branches towards the light. 

5. The most remarkable fact respecting leayes, perhaps, 
is the reciprocal action of them and the atmosphere upon 
each, other. Daring exposure to the direct rays of the san, 
leaves cUfsorb carbonic acid gas from the air, and emit oxygen 
in return. In the dark, an opposite effect ensues. Carbonic 
acid gas is not absorbed, nor is oxygen evolved; but, on the 
contrary, oxygen disappears, and carbonic acid gas is disen- 
gaged. In the sunshine, therefore, vegetables purify the air, 
bat in the dark they deteriorate it, producing, in the latter 
instance, the same effect as the respiration of animals, but in 
the former, a contrary effect. 

&B880V Iftl.— p. a«6. 

The Common Shbep. 

1. Common sheep have homs^ in general hoUow, spirally 
twisted outwards, short round tails, and their bodies covered 
with wooL 

2. The male is called a ram, the female a ewe, and the 
joang one has the name q^lamb. 

3. ITie bodies of these animals in temperate and ccld cli" 
mates, are clad with a curled and closely matted kind of hair 
called wooL 

4. The distinguishing characteristics of wool is, that when 
eren the coarsest sort is manufactured into cloth, it thickens 
in the milling and forms a close texture, owing to the peculiar 
roughness of its surface, and to its curly form; whereas the 
finest possible hair, under the same operation, will neither 
thdcken nor form any texture whatever. 

'5. In temperate countries the fleeces of sheep are shorn or 

cnt off once, and in others where the climate is warmer, twice 

* III the year, the animal being previously washed to cleanse the 

wool. The Shetland sheep, and some others, have the fleece 

pulled, and not cut off. 
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6^ Wken wool is inteaded to be maimfactared into cbiih of 
mixed coloan, it ia d jed ill ike fleooe before U is sptuk 

7. Whm intended for tapestzy, ii is dyed, after it is span ; 
and when to be wronght into cloth of a nniform eofamr, H ti 
not dyed until Ae cloth is made. 

8. The skins o/* sheep, after the process called tanning snd 
currying, are manufactured into a thin and coarse, but usefhl 
kind of leather, tolueh is muck in request by saddlers, book- 
binders, oMd others. 

9. These skins, by a difiBsrent process, are oonvtrted ints 
parckment, which is used for writing deeds upon. 

10. Lamb's skins are made into ^oves, 

1 1. Daring winter, sheep-skins are the, common dress of the 
lower class of peasantry in Bussia. 

12. Every part of the ^eep is adv&ntageous to mankind. 

13. The flesh, under the denomination of mutton, supplies 
us with a wholesome and pidatable food, which is in greatest 
estimation when t&e animals are at least three, «iid not more 
than SIX yecurs old. 

14. That of lambs, in the spring of the year, is also ia coa- 
siderable demand. 

15. Suet is a solid kind of fat which is found in varioas 
parts of the bodies (partionlafly abotit the kidneys and intes- 
tines) of sheep, oxen, and other ruminating animals. 

16. Suet is used for culinary and other purposes, cmd very 
extensively in the making of candles. 

1 7. The milk of sheep is rich and nourishing, and m great 
esteem among the peasantry of all countries where these 
animals are bred, 

18. It produces an abundance of butter, but this is so 
unpalatable as seldom to be eaten. 

19. It yields a large proportion o^ strong omf tough cheese. 

20. Of the entrails qf sheep are made the strings generally 
called cat-gut, which are used for different kinds of musical . 
instruments, and,^ the coverings qf whips. 

21. Handles of knives, and several other useful articles, are 
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made of the boaea of sheep ; the refose parts of which are 
coarsely ground to serve as manure. 

' 22. A very hnportant advantage is in anoth^ respect de- 
rived from these animals^ by folding tliem upon land on which 
com 18 afierwarde to be grown. 

ZiBSSOXr IftS.-— p. 2ft9. 

Instinct or Birds displatep in thb Structubb or 

THB1B NB9TS» 

1. Th^ different orders of birds exhibit ^ea/ variety in the 
materials and stractore of their nests. 

2. Those of the rapacious tribes are, m general, rude, and 
composed of coarse materials, cts dried twigs, b^its, &e. 

3. But lhey> are often lined with soft substances. 

4. They build in elevated rochs, ruinous and sequestered 
oaslles, and towers^ aj^d in other solitary retirements. 

5. The eyrie or nest of the eagle is quite flat, and not hollow, 
like those of other birds. 

6. The male and female coramonlj place their nest between 
two rock^ in a dry and inaeces^ble situation. 

7. TTie same nest, it is said, serves the eagle during lif^ 

8. The structure is so considerable, and composed of such 
solid materials, theU it may last many years. 

9. Its ft>rm resembles that of a floor." 

10. Its basis consists o/* sticks about ^veor six ibet in length 
v>hich are supported at ench end, and these are covered with 
^yeral layers o/ rushes and heath. 

1 1. An eagle*s nest was found in the Peak of Derbyshire, 
which Willoughby describes in tAe following manner: — "It 
was made of great sticks, resting one end on the edge of a 
rock, the other on a birch tree. 

12. Upon these was a layer of rushes, and over them was a 
layer of heatib, and upon the heath rushes again; on which lay 
one young eagle and an addle egg, and by thera a lamb, a 
hare, and three heath pouts. 
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13. The nest uxu abont two yards square, amd had no 
hollow in it.** 

14. But Ihe butcher-birds, or shrikes, which cure less n- 
pacious than eagles and hawks, bnlld their habitations in 
shrubs and bushes, and emploj moss, wool, and other soft 
materieiU. 

15. 7^ common magpies build their nests in trees, ami 
their structure is admirably contrived for affording warmtk 
and protection to Hie young. 

16. The nest is not open at the top; hut coyered in the matt 
dexterous manner with an arch or dome, and a small open- 
ing in the side is left, to giye M« parents an opportunity of 
passing in and out at their pleasure. 

17. To protect their eggs and young from Ae attacks of 
other animals, the magpies place, all around the extemai 
surface of their nest, sharp briers and thorns. 

18. The long-tailed titmouse, or ox-eye, builds nearly lika 
the wren, but with still greater art. 

19. With die same materials as the rest of the structure, the 
titmouse builds an arch oyer the top of^e nest, which resem- 
bles an egg erected upon one end, and leares a small hole m 
the side for a passage. 

20. Both eggs and young, by this contriyanoe, are defended 
from the injuries of the air, rain, cold, &c 

21. That the young nuiy haye a soft and warm bed, she 
lines the inside of the nest with feathers, down, and oDbweho. 

22. The sides and roof are composed of moss and wool, 
interwoyen in the most curious and artificial manner. 
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Abtivicbs of thb Fox. 

1. The fox has, in all ages and nations^ been celebrated /r 
craftiness and address. 

2. Acute and circumspect, sagacious and prudent, he diwr- 
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sifies his condact, and always icserYes some ait for unforeseen 
accidents. 

3. ITiough nimbler than the wolf, he tmsts not entirely to 
the swiftness of Aif course. * 

4^ He knows how to insure safety, by providing himself 
with an asylum, to which he retires when danger appears* 

jk He is not a wanderer, btU lives m a settled habitation, 
gaud in a domestic state. 

6. The choice of situation, the art of making and rendering 
a house commodious, and of concealing the avenues which 
Itadk <o t*^ imply a superior degree q/'sentiment and reflection. 

7* The fox possesses these qualities, aiu/ employs them 
with dexterity aiu/ advantage. 

8. He takes up his abode on the border of a wood, and in 
Ae neighbourhood q/*cottages. 

9. Here he listens to the crowing of the cocks and the noise 
of <^ poultry. 

10. He scents them at a distance. 

1 1. He chooses his time with great judgment and discretion. 

12. He conceals both his route and design. 

IS. He moves forward with caution, sometimes even trail- 
ing his body, and seldom makes a fruitless expedition. 

14. When he leaps the wall, or gets in underneath it, he 
ravages the court-yard, puts all the fowls to death, and then 
satires quietly with part of his prey, which he either conceals 
under the herbage, or carries off to ^ kenneL 

15. /n a short time he returns for another portion, which 
he carries off in the same manner, but to a different place^ 

16« In this manner he proceeds, till the light of the sun, or 
some movements perceived in the house, admonish him that it 
is time to retire to his den. 

174 He does much mischief to the bird-catchers. 

18. Early tn the morning he visits their nets and their 
birdlime, omf carries off successively eUl the burds that happen 
be entangled. 

19. The young bares he hunts in the plains, seizes old ones 

8 
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wMitai, di^ ont the ralibits m Ae waneai, flB«b mT ib 
nests o/* partridges, qnails, &c., seizes the mothors o» Ae tgg», 
ftnd destroys a prodigiom nmnbor o/'game; 

2t>. Dogs of all kmds spontaneooaljr Inint <fte ioK. 

SU Thougli his odonr he strong, tkey often praftr bini to 
<ft« stag or <&e haie. 

22« TfXeii pnnaed^ Aenms to Ait hole; ami it w set an- 
common to send in terriers to detaia him till the himteis 
remoYe the earth above, and ei&er kill or seiae him ofioe. 

23. The most certain netAod", however ^ of derti07i]ig« fin 
tf to begin toilA shotting 199 the hole, to station a nan with s 
gan near the entrance, cud then to search abeut with iA< d<^ 

34. When they fall in with hm^ he immediate)^ makes ftr 
hie hole. 

25. Bat, when he comes np toit^ he if met with o dSsdisigt 
/ram the gun. 

ABSSOar 1419. —p. 286. 

The Babombteb. 

.1. 7^ barometer m a philosophical instruments^ measar- 
ing the weight cfthe atmosphere. 

8. The barometer may he said to be the invention o/* Ttftn- 
ceUt, wAo, observing tAa< a column of water, o/* about thirty- 
three feet, w€te equal in weight to one of air of the same base, 
concluded that a column of mercury o/'only twentj-nine and 
a-half inches would be so too, such a column of m&ewrj 
being equal in weight to thirty-three f^ of water. 

Sw. The common barometer ie a glass tube about two-tentlis 
of an ineh in diameter, and its length, at least, thirty^one 
inches. 

4. This tube ie filled with mercury eo ae not to have aey 
air over it, the maker placing hie finger on the end, immerses 
•£ in a basin of quicksilver. 

6. Tlie quicksilver in the tube, by its own weight, en- 
deavours to descend into Oat of the basin: but (A« external 
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«far pvesaing <m Mc soifecs of tfte qnicksilTer in lAe htana 
wilboBty aM^ BO air hemg in ^ tube at top, tile quieknlv^r 
•otC ooBtinue in the tab% being niised by Me air on Me sarfac* 
ki the basin below. 

6^ 7%e usual nsu^e -of tht barofoeter iu this coantry, it 
from iwen1|7-eight to tbiil^-one inches; when Me air t« pure 
«ad. hea^, t< raises Me meroaiy to nearlj thirty-one, and 
when light, and full of yapoars, it falls to nearly twenty-eighth 

7, Ja fitie, dry weather, Me air is rendered pure, free Jram 
all light yapours, and is conseqa^itly extremely lieavy, so 
thai it presses up the quicksflyor. 

8- la moist rainy weather Me atmosphere being charged 
witb yapours, clouds, and fogs. Me <air is Men sensibly lighter^ 
and presses upon Me qnicksilyer with less foroe. 

9. Wben high winds blow. Me atmosphere is light, and Me 
qnicksilyer generally ielow,i>ni2 it rises higher in cdld weather 
than in warm. 

10. During frost. Me air is purest and heaviest and the 
baromet^ rises to its highest points. 

11. This instrument is also serviceable m measuring Me 
height of mountains. 

12. In ascendii\g mountains, quicksilver is found to sink 
about a tenth of an inch in nine^ feet ; so that if Me quick- 
silver fall an inch we have ascended near nine hundred Jeeti 
bat this is subject to variations, from cbaqge of temperature 
aud other causes, i/ohich render variotts corrections necessary. 

13. The general method, however, ({/'determining altitudes 
by Me barometer and thermometer is extremely useful and 
convenient ; and ingenious rules are given by J9r. Hutton, 
Dr^ Gregory, and others to facilitate Me computation. 



MANUFACrUBB OF FaPEB. 

1. Linen or European paper is manufactured chiefly qf 
UneD rags ; which qfter being sorted into diffcreat classes ac- 

8 2 
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cordiog to ^idr fCspectiTe gwalitieM, tare first carried to a ma- 
chine eaXitd the catting table, where theif cure dhnded into 
minate pieces; and thence to an engine denominated Oe 
duster, which is coTered with a wire-net, and put in modon 
hj machinery; so that, by Ae rapidity of its motion, it sept- 
rates the dast/mm the shreds, and forces it throngfa the wire. 
S. 7*he rags are reduced to a pulp in mills, by the joint 
action of water and cylinders, proyided with iron blades; 
after which, the staff is conveyed to a repositoiy, that supplies 
die yat, whence the palp is drawn. 

3. In order to cast this palp into paper, the workman bd- 
merses in the yat a monld composed of wire doCh, and fumifilKd 
with a frame to retain (he stuff. 

4. Thus he draws as much of the palp as is necessaiy to 
form one sbeet, on which he lays a felt, for the pvrpose of 
absorbing the moisture; and thus places altematelj a sheet 
and a felt, till he has formed six quires q/* paper. 

5. When the last sheet is coyered with felt, the whole u 
pressed, after which, the sheets are suspended on cords to diy. 

6. TVte next operation, sizing, is performed, by plunging 
a few sheets together, and turning them in a yessel full of 
size, into which a small portion of alum is thrown. 

7. The paper is now carried to Me drying-room, and afier 
being gradually dried, it is conyeyed to the finishing-room, 
where it is submitted to the action of (he press; selected, ex- 
amined, folded, formed into quires o/*twentj-four sheets, atid 
finally into reams, consisting of twenty quires each. 

8. This is termed writing paper; <is it is adapted for this 
purpose by the process q/* sizing. 

9. There are yarious kinds of paper, such a« blotting, brown, 
and coarse papers, which wUl not bear the ink. 

10. To the aboye may be added, the different sorts q/'paper 
intended /or drawing, engraying, or printing; which, although 
prepared in the usual way, are nevertheless not sized so highlg 
as those papers which are intended for the pen. 

11. Among the various yegetable substances employed as 
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41 aobstitote ybr linea isg« m the maanfactnre ofpaper, barley- 
DtnLW, perhaps, if /A^ most profitable and abuniUuit, but it 
wiU onlj serve for oommon purposes; ^ unpleasant tinge 
it communicates to ike paper being extremelj prejudicial to 
ih^ sight 

12. Stained paper is made by applyii^, with solt bmdie^ 
su»7 qf the colours used for tinging other substances, after 
tempering them properly with siise or gum-water. 

13. If ^ paper i< to be o^ a uniform colour, M« latter 
muet be fixed by seyeral thin coatings, each being sufiered to 
cliy before another is applied; as the shade wiU otherwise 
ajppear uneqnaL 

aUBSSOV 16S.-*-p. 262. 

Orders of Architecture. 

1. To Greece we are indebted for M« three principal orders 
€>f architecture, the Doric, the Ionic, and Hie Corinthian ; 
Home added two others both formed out qf the former, the 
Tuscan and the Composite. 

2. Each of these has a particular expression ; ao that a 
building or different parts of a building, mag be rude, solid, 
neat, ddicate, or gay, according^ as the Tuscan, the Doric, 
fbe loniCi the Corinthian, or the Composite are employed. 

3. The columns of these several orders are easilg dis- 
tiuguishable to common obsenrers, by reason of the orna- 
ments that are peculiar to their capitals; but the scientific 
difference consists in tlieir proportions. 

4. The Tuscan order is characterised by its simplicity and 
strength. 

5. It is devoid of all ornament 

6. The Doric is enlivened with ornaments in the frieze and 
capital, 

7. The Ionic is ornamented with a volute scroll, or spiral 
^orn ; its ornaments are in a style of composition between 
the plainness of the Doric and the richness of the Corinthian. 

8 3 
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8. Tke Corinibiaii order is Iniown bj its capital hein§ 
adorned with two sorts of leaves ; between these rise little 
stalks of which the volutes diat support tfte highest parts of 
Ae capital are formed. 

9. TTte Composite is nearly the same as the CoriBthiao, 
with an addition of Ae Ionic volate. 

10. In their private buildings the Boman architects foUowed 
Ae Greeks ; but in their public edifices they far surpassed 
them in grandeur. 

11. During Ae dark ages which followed Ae destruction of 
Ae Boman empire, the classic architecture of Greece, and 
Rome was lost sight of, but was again revived hj Ae ItahaBS 
at the time of the restoration of letters. 

12. The Gothic stjle was so called because it was first vtei 
by the Visigoths $ but at first it was vastly inferior to that 
which we now call Gothic, and which exhibits grandeur and 
splendour with the most accurate execution. 

13. The Saxon and Norman styles were so called because 
they were respectively used by the Saxons before the conquest, 
and by Ae Normans after, in the building of churches. 

14. The Saxon style w€is distinguished by the semicircalar 
arch, which Aey seem to have taken partly from Ae Bomans 
and partly from their ancestors on the continent. 

15. The Norman wcu distinguished by the following par- 
ticulars ; the walls were very thick, generally without but- 
tresses, Ae arches, boA within and without, semicircular, and 
supported by very plain and solid columns. 

MSSOir 154. — p. 263. 

Ths Steam ENonns. 

1. General Principle,^— The property by which steam is 
rendered useful, is its power of vutking more room for itself 
when confined in too narrow a space. Thus it will often 
move the Ud of a tea-kettle, till it finds some place to escape 
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at} and if we contriye a moveable lid, the steam drives it up 
and down with great force. 

2« First Stage* — Let us take the most simple method first; 
Suppose a box of brass, of a proper shape, called a cylinder, 
'with a lid which moves np and down, but does not allow 
steam to escape; if steam be introduced into this box, it 
exerts its power 'and forces up the lid. This is the first 
movement 

3. Second Stage. — The lid is now np, and before the first 
soLOvement can be repeated, it mnst be brought down ; it can- 
not descend while the steam which drove it np remains in 
the box; you mast therefore cover the box with cold water, 
and so cool the steam, and change it to water, and imme- 
diately the air has power enough to drive the lid down. This is 
ihd' second movement, and by the frequent repetition of these 
two movements, the lid moves up and down constantly. 

Observe now that the moveable lid has a motion like that 
of the box in a pump, and by a Uttle addition will give a 
pumping motion in any part which wants it. 

4. From an inspection of a diagram, it will be seen, that as 
the lid moves up and down in the box, the arm of the lever, 
joined to it by a rod, will move a little up and down also, 
and consequently the opposite arm of the lever will move in 
like manner, and produce a pumping motion on the other side 
sufficient to draw water, as in a common pump. The whole 
dubehine has a sort of see-saw motion. Thus, steam may be 
applied to pumping: and this was one of its first uses. 

5. It was at this stage that the steam engine first attracted 
the notice of Watt, who was gradually led to the considera- 
tion of the defects of the engine just described. He saw that 
these defects consisted in driving the lid or piston down by 
the force of the atmosphere; and this defect he succeeded in 
removing, by making a steam-box also above the lid, and so 
driving the lid down in the same way as it had been driven 
up. 
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6. Another defeet was the oooHog of the ilMiii-lNKJv 
cold water; for when the hox was thu cooled, tho new owijr 
of iteam which was to coma in for the purpose of repeatiDg 
the moTement was cooUd also^ while the thiog required wa% 
that it should continue hot. This d^act he xemoYcd, bjr co^ 
triTiDg to let the steam out into a s^Mwate box which he kepi 
coo4, allowing the first to remain hot, Bqt in oider U> biieg 
this steam into the new box, and to take off the water pro* 
dnoed from the cooled steam, it was necessaiy to ha;ve soms 
good contrivanoe i this he supplied by making the engias^ 
whUe at work, supply a piunp to keep the cooUi^ box dear 
of everything. 

7. These were essential and most important improveiBeetBi 
they increased the power, sayed time, and three parts of ths 
coal used in making the steam. Ton hare to add a fij-wheel 
to keep up regularity of motion,^ and then you have an ia^ 
geaiona method of obliging tiie engine to work alwaya ait the 
same speed, eyen when the steam comes in too iuL The 
parts already described, with the addition of the boiler^ when 
the steam is m^, are the great features of an engine. To 
apply the motion of the second arm to other pnrpoeei^ besidei 
that of pumping, requires a very simple contrivance ; it li 
adapted very readily to the turning of wheels in which ths 
ipreater part of its labour now consists. 



Thb MijnoriCTimB ov Wocnuiv Closb. 

The different processes in the manufactore of Opth, theegii 
modified by recent machinery in several ^ti^ots^ aes at 
follow : — 

1. Scouring the TFbo^— When taken out of the paeks^ tka 
wool i« acoured in a liquor composed of three parts of c]«r 
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W&ter and one of nrine, to which soap is added: it is then 
drained, washed in a running water, and dried. 

2. Seating and Picking, — The wool is then heaten with 
rods or hurdles of wood, or on ropes, to clear oat the dust 
and gprosser filth. After beating, it is well picked, to clear 
oot the dost and filth that has escaped the rods. 

8. Oiling and Scribbling, — When the wool is oiled with 
the oil of oliyes, the best for this purpose (but inferior wool 
with common oil), it is carried to the scribbling mill, which 
consists of a system of cylinders coated with coarse cards, 
(the wire for forming which is now cut and bent by a machine,) 
on the surface of which the wool being regularly transferred, 
at last comes out in one uniformly continued and c<^crent 
layer. 

4. Carding and Spinning, — ^It is now brought to the carding 
machine, which is like the scribbling machine, only composed 
of finer cards, except that to the last cylinder of cards, a 
fltited wooden cylinder is adapted, which scrapes off the wool 
in thin rolls. The wool is spun for woof, by a machine 
named a Jack; the warp is slooped, or spun by a machine 
called a BiUy, and afterwards drawn finer by a machine 
termed a Jenny, The yam is then reeled and fit for the 
wearer. 

5. Sizing, — When warped it is stiffened with size, made 
of shreds of parchment, and when dry, is given to the weaver^ 
who mounts it on the loom. 

6. Weaving is now performed by a spring loom, worked 
by one person; the spring throws the shuttle backwards and 
forwards, and the wearer strikes the frame, in which is fast* 
ened the comb or reed, between whose teetb the threads of 
the warp are passed, repeating the stroke as often as is neces- 
sary; cloths in general only require two or three strokes, 
but some require a greater number. The weaver having 
continued his work till the whole warp is filled with woof, 
the cloth is finished. It is taken off the loom, by unrolling 
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it lh>in tlie beam, on which it had beca rolled, in proporfoa 
as it was woTed. 

7. Signing. — Whea the doth is taken out of the iMAiifi 
is tigged, or washed in the stodk, which consists of jMg^s dsqg 
diasolyed in mine and water. 

8. Burling, — The cloth is now dried and btirled; that ii^ 
tiie straw, knots, threads, and other filth are picked oat with 
a picker, or pair of small iron nippers; this occasions a con- 
riderable nnmber of apertaxes» which are all doeed bjr the 
next process. 

0. Milling. — The doth is now miSed, or scoured with soap 
till it acquires a proper consistencj; it is then passed again 
through the stock to dear it firom tiie soapw 

10. Bowing or Dressing. — The teazle is used, in this pro- 
cess, hy a madiine called a gig-^uU^ whieh smoothes the doth 
and raises the nap; bat in some conntries it is still done by 
the hand. 

11. Shearing is performed hj a madiine. The shearmsa 
passes it over the cloth sometimes more than once; even fire 
or sis times, if the nap be not snfSciently c«t according to 
the substance of the cloth. 

12. Dyeing. — It is then djed varions oolonia. 

13. Straining. — After the process of djdng, the doth' is 
washed in a nmmng stream. Black, blue, and green doths 
are often sheared again, after they are taken off the teaten, 
but not scarlet and white, as those colours are apt to soiL 
The shear-man now hangs it on the tenters; where it is 
stretched both in length and breadth enoi^ to smooth it, 
and bring it to its proper dimensions, without straining it too 
much; observing to brush it the way of the hao*, while jet a 
little moist on the tenter. 

14. Preeaing. — When quite dry, the doth is taken from 
the tenter, and bruiihed with a machine called a brasher, (ex- 
cept fine cloths, which are never brushed,) to finish the laying 
of the napt it is then folded and laid under a press, to make 
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it perfectly smooth and eveD, and to giye it a little gloss. 
The gloss is given by laying a piece of vellum or cap-paper 
iki each plait of the piebe, and over the whole a square plank 
oT 'vrood, on which, by means of a lever, the screw of the press 
is brought down with the degree of force which is judged 
necessary. The cloth is now fit for sale. 



THC END. 
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Maps. ISmo. Si. «d. sewed half-bound,*. 
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A NEW SERIES OP ELEMENTARY SCHOOL-BOOKS 

XAOR BOOK (in MOST nrSTANGES) COMPLXTB IK ITtlELF, 

PBICE ONE SHILLINa. INTENDED TO COUPBI8B A 

COHPLSTB 00I7BSB OF BLBMBNTABT 

BDUCATION. 

Projected and Edited 

By the Rev. G. R. GLETG, M.A. 

ChapUin-General to the Forces, and Prebendary of St. Paul^t. 
ASSISTED BT BMINENT SGHOLABS ANB TEACHBB8. 



PROSPECTUS. 

Thb object of this School Series is to produce a Buccession 
of little books, containing PBoaBESSiYB lessons suitable to 
the capacities of erer^ dmcription of learners. In My FirH 
School'Booky the pupil, after being made familiar with the 
shapes of letters, is taught how the union of letters produces 
words, and how words awaken images in the mmd. He 
next learns, in Sample Truth9y to connect words of one 
BjUable with graye ideas. His tMrd step is to My Second 
Sehool-Booky which contains a vast amount of information 
on " Common Things," systematically arranged. He then 
proceeds to The First Book €f History^ which sets forth, in 
words advancing from one syllable to four, an outline of the 
ftonals of his native country. After this,, the histories of 
the Britieh Colonies, of British India, of Greece, Some, France^ 
and Modem JEurope, are successively placed before him; 
while from the Saered History he acquires the knowledge of 
those great truths on which all Christians are aereed. 

Meanwhile, the principles on which language is universally 
based, as well as the peculiar features of his own, are made 
dear to the pupil in the Explanatory Orammar ; and a con- 
(Hse History ^ the English Language enables him to trace his 
own tongue from its source to its present state. He is next 
made acquainted with the laws which regulate the move- 
ments of nature, in Treatises on Astronomy, Hydrostaties^ 
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Hydrauliet^ Pneumaiies, 4*^., Experimental Chemutry^ lofihl^ 
Meait Magnetitmy Electricitgy and the Sieam JEngiue, In the 
department of the Exact Sciences, namely, in Arithmeiie^ in 
Geometry y ixiAJgebra^ and in MeeAanice, the pupil is gradoaHj 
set forward in a right course. 

The Series further contains Elementary Treatises on Geo- 
graphy, both general and particular. The ChUd^e First Book 
of Geography is a collection of easy reading-lessons. The 
book of General Geography sets forth the great distinguishing 
physical features of the various regions and countries of the 
globe ; while the Geography of the British Empire explains all 
that appertains, physically and politically, to Ghreat Britain 
and its dependencies. The Hand-Atlas of General Geography 
(sold for 2s. 6d.) is composed of 29 full-ooloured Maps, 
compiled by Mr. M'Leod. Mr. M'Leod's Class-Atlas of 
Physical Geography (also sold for 28. 6d.) comprises a set of 
full-coloured Maps, Sections, and Diagrams, exhibiting the 
natural features of every region of the terraqueous globe. 
In writing, Mr. M'Leod's Graduated Series of Copy-Boots 
leads the pupil forward by easy and progressive stepy. 
Hr. Isbister's Treatise on Bookkeeping is the cheapest and 
most concise extant ; and a set of eight forms of Account- 
Books (price 6d. each), by Mr. Isbister, has recently been 
added to it. The Series also now comprises a Book of 'Healthy 
giving a descriptive outline as well of the human frame as of 
the ordinary causes which tend either to invigorate or impair 
it ; and a oook of Domestic Economy conveying sound ele^ 
mentary knowledge on all that relates to food, clothing, and 
the management of a small income. A short History of 
Modem Europe^ a concise account of the English ConstitMiion, 
an introduction to Agricultural Chemistry, and a simplified 
work on Natural History, illustrative of the principles of the 
Classification of Animals, are nearly ready ; and the Series will 
be completed by a Book of Biography, containing sketches of 
the careers of individuals who have risen by their own merits, 
and exercised a powerful influence over their fellow-men. 

That the public in general has not been indifferent to the 
merits of these works is proved by the very wide circulatioa 
to which most of them have already attained. Of the 
Grammar there have been sold above 40,000 copies ; of the 
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JIUiorjf of England above 50,000 ; of other HUiories^ collec- 
tively, upwards of 120,000 copies ; of the Treatises on 
Natural Philosophy, collectively, above 30,000 ; of the Geo- 
graphical Works, collectively, above 60,000 ; of the Arith- 
weiic above 19,000; and of the Copy-Booksy collectively, 
above One Million ; — And the projector and publishers beg 
to state that do pains will be wanting on their part to make 
their School Sebies still more worthy of public favour. 



List of the Works already Publislied. 

A GUIABUATED SERIES of NINE COPY-BOOKS, 
mainly on the Method of Mulliadser ; with engraved Copy-heads, 
conveying^ useful Information, Historical, Geog^raphical, and 
Scientific. By Walter M<Lbod« F.R.G.S. Oblong 4to. price 
Threepence each Copy- Book. 

MY FIBST SCHOOL-BOOK to teach me Beading and 
Writing. By W. M*Leod, F.R.6.S., Head Master of the Model 
School, and Master of Method, Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. 
18mo. price Sixpence. 

MY SECOND SCHOOL-BOOK to teach me Beading 
and Spelling. By W. M'Lbod, F.R.G.S. 18mo. price One Shilling. 

SIMPLE TBUTHS, in Easy Lessons ; being an abridged 
Scripture History, arranged as a First Reading-Book. ]8mo, 
price Sixpence. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY; or, Housekeeping, Manage- 
ment, Cookery, and Domestic Expenditure, simplified for Schools 
of Industry and Adult Learners. 18mo. price One Shilling. 

A MANUAL of ARITHMETIC ; cohtaining a Graduated 
Series of 1,750 Questions for Elementary Instruction. By 
W. M*Lbod, F.R.G.S. 18rao. price One Shilling. 

EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for Begin- 

ners. By WaltbrM'Lbod.F.R.G.S. ISroo. price One Shilling. 

. S* Or,fortheconvenienceof Elementary Schools, in Four separate 

Parts :— I. and III. One Penny each ; II. Fouroence; and IV. 

Sixpence. — Also, DefinitiatUf for Home Study, One Penny. 

HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, traeinff it from 

its Celtic and Anglo-Saxon Sotlrce to the end oC the Eighteenth 

• Century : with 31 Specimens of Eminent Writers. For the use 

of Pupil Teachers and the Higher Classes in Schools. By Joh n 

Edwards. 18mo. price One Shilling. 

The CHILD'S FIRST BOOK of GEOGRAPHY, arranged 
in a Series of Easy Reading- Lessons. By W. Huohbs, F.R.G.S. 
With Woodcuts. 18mo. prioe Ninepence. 
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GSOGBAPHT of the BBITISH EKPIBE. For the 
UM of Beginners. By W. HuaHBs, F.R.O.S., Lectorer a% titf 

Metropolitan Tnioinff Institation* Higbbary. l8mo. |dce 
One SniDing. 

QBNERAL GEOOBAPHY. For the use of Beginners. 
By William Huobbs, F.R.O.S. lAmo. price One ShilUnr. 

HAND- ATLAS of GENERAL GEOGRAPHT: Com- 
prisinf 39 fall-coloared Maps, and containini; nearly every Place 
mentioned in the Geog^raphical and Historical Worlca of tin 
Series. By W. M'Lxoo, F.R.O.S. 18mo. price Ss. balf-boond; 
oi sewed, as. 6d. 

CLASS- ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGBAPHY : Com- 
prisinff 90coloared Maps and 10 Sections and IHagrama ; preceded 
by explanatory Lett e rpress, fbrming a condse Synopsis of Physical 
Geography. By W. M'Lbod, F.A.G.8. 18mo. price 3a. half- 
bound ; or sewed, 9s. 6d. 

QUESTIONS on M'LEOD'S CLASS-ATLAS of PHY- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY in GM^t School Series. By the tU>y. 
, M.A., Viee»nrincipai of Bishop's College, BiittoL 



T. BOWMA.N 

18mo. price One Sbillinjir. 

" A nsefnl aeries of questions— or 
series of sutjects rather. Physical 
geography is a most important rub- 
Ject, yet It has never obtained that 
attention from instructors whieh its 



interart as a branch of edoostioa 
demands. Theonblicationofatext* 
book such as tma mnst greaiUy tend 
to do awar wiih tttis defect in BChotd 
teaching.** BuiLniB. 



The BOOK of HEALTH. By Bobbbt Jaxbs Makit, 

M.D., M.RC.S.B.» Author of A Guide io the Kiumledge aftke 

Heaven*. 18mo. price One Shilling. 
PIBST BOOK of HISTOBY—England. Bv tho Eer. 

G. R. Glkio, M.A. ISmo. price Ss. M. doth s or, in Two FvtM, 

price Is. each. 

The BRITISH COLONIES. Forming the Second Book 

of History. By the Rev. G. B. Glbio^ MJL 18mo^ priee 

One Shilling. 
BRITISH INDIA. Eorming the Thu^ Book of History. 

By the Rev. G. R. Glbio, M.A. 18mo. price One SbiRinir. 
SACRED HISTORY. Forming the Fourth Book of 

History. By the Rer. G. R. Glbig, M.A. ISmo. price Ss^lSd. 

cloth ; or, in Two Parts, Is. each. 
HISTORICAL QUESTIONS. Pabt I. On the Hiatoriea 

of England, British India, and the British Colonies, and on the 

Saered Hietorp. 18mo. price Is. 
HISTORY of ROME. By the Bar. B. W. Bbowkb, M.A., 

Professor of Classical Literatore in King's College, London. 

l8nio. price One Shilling. 
HISTORY of GREECE. By the Ber. B. W. BbowjfKs 

M . A . , Professor of Classical Literature in King's CoUqj^e, London. 

18mo. price One Shilling. 
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HISTORY of FBANCE. By Capt. A. C. Gti^ia, Mmt&nU 
Inspector of Military Schools. ISmo. price One SbiUing^. 

MECHANICS and tlie STBAM-BNGINB. Simplified for 
tbe Instruction of Befpnners, and elucidated with Dia^rrams and 
Woodcuts. By Thomas Tatb, F.R.A.S., late of Kneller Train- 
' ing: CoIIefre. 18mo. price Is. 

ASTRONOMY and the USE of the GLOBES. Simplified 
for the Instruction of Beginners. By T. Tatk, F.B.A.S. With 
Woodcuts. ISmo. price Is. 

HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS, and PNEUMATICS. 
For the use of Beginners. ByT. Tatb, F.R.A.S. With nume- 
rous Woodcuts. 18mo. Is. 

XitGHT and HEAT. For the use of Beginners ; in which 
tbe Principles of the Science are familiarly explained and iHus- 
trated by numerous Experimenta and Diagraroa. By T. Tatb^ 
F.R.A.S. ISmo. with Woodcuts, price One Shilling. 

ELECTRICITY. For the use of Beginners ; in which the 
Principles of the Science are familiarly eiplaiiied and illustrated 
by ExperimenU and Diagrama. By T. Tatb» F.B.A.a. 18mo. 
price One Shilling. 

MAGNETISM, VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY, and ELEC- 
TRO-DYNAMICS. For the use of Beginners ; fn which the Prin- 
ciples of those Sciences are familiarly explained and illustrated 
by numerous Experiments and Diagrams. By T. Tatb, F.R. A.S. 
ISmo. with Woodcuts, price One Shilling. 

. OUTLINES of EXP ERIMENT AL CHEMISTRY. Sim- 
plified for the. Instruction of Beginners, and illustrated hy Dia- 
grams and Wood Engravings. By T. Tatb, F.R.A.S. 18mo. 
price One ShiUiag. 

SLEMSNTS of BOOE-KEEPIKa by SINGLE and 
DOUBLE ENTRY, with Practical Explanations and Exercises 
OB the most nseful Forms of Business. By A. K. Isbistbm, 
M.A. l8mo. price Is. 

ISBISTER'S SET of EIGHT ACCOUNT-BOOKS by 
SINGLE and DOUBLE ENTRY, adapted to the above ElemenU 
of Booh-k€€fing^ Oblong 4to. price 6d. each Account-Book. 

SLEMENTARY ALGEBRA for Beginners. By W. J. 
RBYNai»DS, M.A., Royal MIHtary AayluiQ» Chelsea. 18mo. 
price Is.— ANSWERS, price Threepence. 

a?he FIRST THREE BOOKS of EUCLID'S ELEMENTS 
of GEOMETRY. By T. Tatb, F.B.A.a. With Diagrams. 
18mo. price One Shilling. 

Woi^ ia Fteparatton. 

A BOOK of BIOGRAPHY. L AQRICUliTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

NATURAL HISTORY for. BegimiSFB. | The ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 
The HISTORY of KODEBN EUROPE. 
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XrSW AND IMFBOVED EDITIOira. 



I 

TATE'S PHILOSOPHY of EDUCATION; or,tliePrincipleaaDdPnic- 

tice of Teaching. Second XdUionf thoronghly revised and enlarged. Fcp. 8to. S«. 6iL 
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